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STATISTICS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 
There has been an incomplete recognition of the function of statistical analysis 
as a tool for the sociologist. Although never giving the certainty that results from 
perfectly controlled experiment, it is a method which provides a basis for evaluating 
probable relationships objectively. The limitations of the method are due to the re- 
strictions imposed by its underlying assumptions. The imperfections of existing so- 
ciological data are considered, with a detailed analysis of Social Aspects of the Busi- 
ness Cycle, as exemplifying the compromises inherent in statistical sociological inves- 
tigations, as well as the value of the method as a tool. The interrelationship between 
statistical investigation and the case study is considered. The need for improving the ' 
original data of sociology before applying statistical analysis is emphasized. ’ 
There has been a great deal of controversy as to the value of 
statistics to sociology. Certain sociologists have asserted that so- 
ciology becomes scientific through the use of statistical methods 
and that statistics is their most valuable tool; whereas others are 
equally positive that most sociological data are incapable of sta- 
tistical treatment and that the portion that can be transmuted into | 
quantitative form is so insignificant as scarcely to be worth the ef- 
fort involved. 
Let us consider first whether sociology can become scientific 
through the use of statistics. It is an incontrovertible fact that, in 
turning to statistics, the investigator is accepting merely a substi- 
tute for experiment. Scientific method centers around control, i.e., 
the measurement of the influence of a given variable by excluding 
all interfering stimuli. This process presents technical difficulties 
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in all the natural sciences, but when human beings or animals are 
the objects of experiment it represents an ideal impossible of com- 
plete achievement.’ The social scientist faces the further problem 
of being usually unable to set up conditions of laboratory experi- 
ment; therefore he does the next best thing and turns to statistics 
for a means of evaluating his variables. But rarely does he accept 
the implications that this substitution carries with it. For whereas 
good experiment leads to scientific laws, the most that good sta- 
tistics can do is to give us probable inferences.’ The better the data, 
the more rigid the units, and the more suitable the methods, the 
more reliable do these inferences become; but they can never at- 
tain the certainty of science. 

As to the value of statistics to the sociologist, however, it 
seems reasonable to turn to probability if we cannot have certainty. 
But it is necessary to be quite sure that we understand something 
of the logical basis of probability and that our zeal for objective 
results shall not lead us into a rash use of statistical methods. There 
is no magic in the use of statistical methods. The theory of proba- 
bility is applicable only when hedged in by the most rigid limita- 
tions as to randomness of sampling, etc.—limitations that are 
scarcely ever even approximated in the data of the social sciences. 
It has, however, developed a set of techniques that are of great 
practical use if we are cognizant of the limitations of our data and 
the respects in which they deviate from conditions set up by the 
premises of the formulas. 

The whole emphasis in the writings of Bowley, E. B. Wilson, 
and Yule is that the formulas and methods used in statistics have 
been developed on strictly limited assumptions, that they are ex- 
ceedingly useful to investigators, but that appeal must always be 
made to experience, and the assumptions must not go beyond the 
premises by which the methods were originated—unless the inves- 
tigator be willing to accept the responsibility. 

The greater part of the statistical work that has been done in 
the social sciences is, from this point of view, of little value. The 
totally absurd a priori use of the normal probability curve—the 

*See G. U. Yule, The Function of Statistical Method in Scientific Investigation, 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 28 (London, 1924). 

*See E. B. Wilson, “Statistical Inference,” Science, March 19, 1926. 
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forcing of data of the most diverse sorts to conform to this distribu- 
tion on the unwarranted assumption that this curve is an expres- 
sion of some “law” of nature to which facts generally must be 
forced to confofg:—is particularly flagrant. The practice of regard- 
ing correlation coefficient#as definite expressions of the amount of 
correspondence, irrespective of the distribution of the data, is 
widespread, as is also the assumption that correlation coefficients 
have considerable value as an instrument of the discovery of valid 
relationships without reference to iftiependent facts. Actually, un- 
less the distribution is strictly normal, intermediate values of the 
correlation coefficient between o and 1 cannot be given rigid defini- 
tion. And if there is neither linearity of regression (which may oc- 
cur approximately even though the variables are not normally 
distributed) these intermediate values can have no rigid interpre- 
tation in terms of amount and must get their meaning in the light 
of the adequacy of whatever other evidence may be taken into ac- 
count. The feeling of security that arises when probable errors are 
presented is another source of grave statistical misdeeds. For prob- 
able errors are meaningless, from the theoretical point of view, 
unless the distribution is normal. Yet we can find a great number 
of studies in which significance is attributed to correlation coeffi- 
cients solely by quoting odds against such coefficients having re- 
sulted from chance alone, without recognizing that in social data 
the conditions of algebraic probability that would give such a defi- 
nite meaning to the probable error are rarely fulfilled. 

A difficulty in interpreting many of the statistical studies in the 
social sciences is that, as published, they reveal little about the 
assumptions and compromises the investigator has had to make 
and the necessary adjustments between methods and data. It has 
seemed worth while, in an article in which the aim is to point out 
some of the values afid limitations of statistics in social research, to 
follow through the actual process involved in one of my own studies, 
since the author of a study can (if he will) throw a certain amount 
of light on these processes which may otherwise appear either un- 
duly obscure or unduly clear-cut. 

In my study of the social aspects of the business cycle* my aim 

* Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1927). A 
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was to get an objective expression of the relationship between the 
cyclical movements in business and in social series. There was rea- 
son to believe that economic influences played an important part in 
determining fluctuations in certain social phenomena. The mar- 
riage rate had long been held to be an indication of the prosperity 
of any community and had: been shown to be correlated strongly 
with fluctuations in trade and employment. There was some evi- 
dence, of a fragmentary sort, that crime, particularly theft, in- 
creased when the price of grain rose sharply. “Bad years,” with 
their unemployment and business failures, called for greater relief 
of the poor. “Good years” were marked by a higher rate of con- 
sumption generally, and, as certain associated phenomena indi- 
cated, particularly of alcohol. Tuberculosis and some deaths from 
other causes had been shown to be strongly associated with pover- 
ty. There was then a good deal of a priori evidence that social 
phenomena reflected business conditions. But there had been no 
clear-cut attempt to get a great many of these data in a form in 
which an adequate statistical comparison could be made. 

Certain preliminary problems arose. If such an investigation 
were to be made, how should the data be limited? Where could 
adequate data be obtained? The first limitation, of course, was 
that the region for which the correlations were to be made should 
have had well-developed business cycles over a considerable period 
of years. It was known that business cycles took a number of years 
to complete their course from crest to trough and it would, there- 
fore, be necessary to have data extending over several cycles in 
order to feel reasonably secure that a relationship found to exist 
over some one or two cycles might not be due to some interfering 
fortuitous factor. Many interfering factors would probably also be 
ruled out if the region had a homogeneous population. Finally, the 
data to be used must have had a requisite and consistent degree of 
accuracy over the period of investigation. 

A study of the possibilities of American data showed them to be 
unsatisfactory. Although the United States had had well-developed 
and sharply defined business cycles over a long period, the popula- 
tion is heterogeneous, there is no centralized source of most of 
the statistics, and the statistics of the individual states were found 
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to be, with few exceptions, inaccurate and inconsistent. England, 
on the other hand, had had well-developed business cycles over a 
long period, with relatively homogeneous population, a well-de- 
veloped centralized collection of statistics, and a tradition and 
practice of relatively great accuracy. After a preliminary study 
of the data of certain of our states,* in which the problem became 
more clear-cut and the results were sufficiently promising to make 
further investigation desirable, I decided to use English data. 

Now the problem arose as to what index of “the business cycle” 
should be accepted. For the fluctuations do not occur simulta- 
neously nor consistently in all series of economic or business sta- 
tistics, although the general movement is quite similar in many of 
them. Since modern analysis of the business cycle seems to place 
such emphasis on price factors, I decided to use the best available 
series of price statistics as the standard and include only such other 
series as fluctuated in general concurrence with prices. The reason 
for including other series at all was to iron out minor irregularities 
peculiar to any one series. Data for exports were taken because of 
the importance of foreign trade in the economic life of England. 
Freight traffic receipts complemented these by representing inter- 
nal trade. Pig-iron and coal production were taken as representa- 
tives of the major industries. Bank clearings represented trade in 
general and credit facilities. Finally, unemployment data repre- 
sented the direct response of labor conditions. The index of the 
business cycle was composed of an average of these series. While 
aiming at representativeness, it was obviously composed of strongly 
“selected” rather than “random” series, and this selection was de- 
termined, ultimately, by my judgment of the data and theories of 
the economists. 

The series of social phenomena were accepted on the a priori 
basis outlined in the foregoing. No series was utilized if there was 
no independent evidence that would lead to an anticipation of a 
relationship. (This independent evidence was, however, often of a 
scanty and inadequate sort). The reason for this restriction was 
that the interpretation of the correlation coefficients with data of 


*W. F. Ogburn and D. S. Thomas, “Some Social Consequences of Business 
Cycles,” Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, September, 
1922. 
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this sort must be made in the light of other evidence—the correla- 
tion coefficients alone will tell little. 

The selection was based on the a priori probability of any particular social 
series being influenced by the business cycle. Thus, there is a certain amount 
of evidence that tuberculosis is most prevalent among the poorer sections of 
the community. One might, therefore, suppose that deaths from tuberculosis 
(the only available index of the disease) would vary inversely with the busi- 
ness cycles, and the series should be tested by the correlation method. But in 
the case of deaths from cancer the causes are more complex and the medical 
researches too limited to give the basis for any supposition of a connection with 
the business cycle. Examination of the series showed the connection, if any, 
to be slight, and, since a correlation coefficient between such a series and the 
business cycle would be practically uninterpretable, the series was discarded.® 


The time period was determined entirely by the exigencies of 
the data. It was desirable to have as long a period as possible. Be- 
cause of changes in classification, data for exports before 1854 
were not comparable with later data. Since few of the social data 
were reliable before this date, I accepted this as the earliest possible 
year, and 1913 as the latest, because of the complications of the 
war and post-war inflation. 

The next problem involved the removal of as many interfer- 
ing factors as possible, antecedent to the actual correlations. All 
of these series, extending over a period of years, showed a secu- 
lar trend. In the economic series this was almost continuously 
upward, representing the general growth of industry. In the social 
series it was frequently upward also, owing to the growth of popu- 
lation. But even after the social series had been expressed as rates 
in terms of population there was a residual trend, representing vari- 
ous different factors. In the birth rate, for instance, there was a 
sharp downward trend, probably owing largely to the spread of 
the birth-control movement. The trend in marriage rates changed 
its direction in the middle of the period owing to the changing age- 
groupings in the population, and the like. Obviously, these trends 
must be removed or allowed for before we can measure the cyclical 
relationships. 

The measuring of trends, which has played a large part in econ- 
omic statistics, cannot be considered as other than an empirical 


* Social Aspects of the Business Cycle, pp. 15-16. 
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process. The data may be plotted on a chart and a line drawn ina 
way that seems to the observer to give a good fit. A moving aver- 
age may be used, with varying periods. Straight lines and parab- 
olas may be fit by the method of least squares, or curves of the 
compound interest type, logistic curves, exponential curves, and so 
forth. Their computation will give much gratification to the inves- 
tigator—particularly the more complicated ones, which are expres- 
sible in formulas of many terms—but he should not fail to admit 
that the determination of the “best” trend is largely subjective. It 
is not known how the “true” trend can be discovered, and in this 
investigation the problem of finding the true trend did not arise. 
My interest lay in approximating this trend in order that it might 
be eliminated. The line resulting from any of my calculations, 
therefore, would be regarded merely as an interpolation and as rep- 
resenting my idea of the “best” trend. It seemed inadvisable to draw 
the lines free-hand because of the possible intrusion of bias. The 
moving average was also inadvisable because these series were 
frequently convex, and a good fit could be obtained only by making 
a cumbersome correction. I used second and third degree parabolas 
simply and solely because some such arbitrary procedure would 
result in cycles less dependent on my bias than free-hand drawing 
and because these parabolas gave technically “good’’ fits to the 
particular series I was analyzing. 

After the various trends were measured the next statistical 
problem was to eliminate them. This was done by taking the per- 
centage deviations of the original items from the corresponding 
ordinates of the secular trend. Before correlations were computed 
it was considered desirable to examine the data with great care in 
order to eliminate any further “interfering causes.” A great deal 
of the preliminary investigation, of course, had been concerned 
with learning everything possible about the nature of the data. Vital 
statisticians were consulted and government reports carefully gone 
over. I was in a position, therefore, to evaluate the data. Their 
inadequacies and inaccuracies were studied in order to avoid com- 
puting correlations in cases in which the data themselves would 
vitiate the study. 

Series that were merely inadequate representatives of a given 
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social phenomenon were not discarded for that reason alone, pro- 
vided no better series could be found. Thus, it was necessary to 
take for the crime data, series representing “total convictions for 
indictable crimes” because this series was the most consistent over 
a period of time. “Crimes known to the police” would on a priori 
grounds have been considered a more adequate index of crime in 
general, but actually this series was inconsistent over a period of 
time and had serious sources of irregular error. 

Among the factors discovered which would undoubtedly have 
complicated the interpretation of correlations were: (1) a two 
years’ periodicity in birth-rates and infant mortality rates, noted 
previously by a number of investigators but unexplained. This pe- 
riodicity was arbitrarily eliminated (by interpolation) from the 
groups of years in which it occurred. (2) Epidemic diseases tended 
to cause the death-rates to move in cycles that were probably un- 
related to the business cycle. They were therefore eliminated from 
the general death-rate in order that the other cyclical movement 
might show an uncomplicated relation to the business cycle, if any 
such existed. Likewise the etiology of diarrheal deaths suggested 
a close dependence on rainfall and temperature (which probably 
move in cycles not closely related to the business cycle), and such 
deaths were eliminated from the infant mortality data. (3) 
Changes in laws and sudden changes in “policy” regarding crime 
and pauperism were determined from government data and reports. 
The years immediately contingent to these breaks were omitted 
from the correlations. 

The simplest method of showing correlation is graphic. But my 
series were in no form for simple graphic comparison, since some of 
them had very large fluctuations and others very slight ones. 
A series might not vary much from year to year and yet move in 
cycles, just as consistently as a series showing great fluctuations. In 
a graphical comparison, it would be difficult to recognize the cycli- 
cal movement in those series in which the percentage deviations 
were small. Each series was therefore divided by its standard devia- 
tion, thus expressing it in terms of relative rather than absolute per- 
centage deviations. Charts were then drawn showing each of the 
social series in relation to the average of the business series, and it 
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was possible to estimate probable relationships from these charts. 
It was not desirable to omit further statistical calculations, how- 
ever, and write a book on the relationships observed between the 
social and business curves, for even if, by much diligence, I man- 
aged to bring to light and allow for my particular biases regarding 
these relationships, most of these charts could have been given very 
different interpretations by very many different readers. It was 
desirable to be able to discriminate quantitatively between the 
varying degrees of relationship. 

Now the correlation coefficient has a definite meaning if com- 
puted for normally distributed data. For time series it has no such 
clear-cut meaning, except for perfect correlation (r—=-+-1) or com- 
plete absence of correlation (r=o). Recognizing this, I yet decided 
to compute correlation coefficients, for my problem seemed deter- 
minate. It was obvious that I could not differentiate exact amounts 
of correlation between these various series. But my aim was to 
compare each of the social series in turn with the average of the 
business series. The social series were roughly similar in form. 
Assuming that there were no specific strong interfering forces play- 
ing upon any of them the correlation coefficients could be consid- 
ered comparable among themselves (although they could be given 
no absolute meaning) and were, therefore, computed. There was 
much evidence of a high correlation between marriage rates and 
the business cycle, and this evidence was strengthened by a corre- 
lation coefficient that would be considered high and well established 
under almost any circumstances. It was therefore assumed that 
this was a “high” correlation, and all the other coefficients were 
interpreted in the light of this assumption. 

Some of the coefficients were what would be considered dis- 
tinctly low under any circumstances except strict normality of 
distribution. It therefore seemed desirable to have a further check- 
up on my interpretation. The probable error seemed to have little 
meaning with correlations of this sort, so I computed the standard 
deviations of the correlation coefficients. These also have no 
strictly interpretable meaning with data of this sort, but they are 
valuable in that they are direct functions of the size of the coeffi- 
cient and the number of cases used in its computation. I used them 
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as a rough check on my interpretations but they could not be con- 
sidered as giving my interpretations any real security; they merely 
made my inferences more reasonable. 

This somewhat detailed analysis of my own work is given here 
because I wish to indicate the uncertainties that complicate a sta- 
tistical investigation. It is difficult to tell by reading the results of 
another person’s investigations just what assumptions he has made; 
just how his interpretations can be made in the light of the par- 
ticular application of statistical methods to particular data; just 
how often convenience has dictated procedure. In my own case, 
I am aware of at least some of the limitations of the methods I used. 
I know that they can have strict meanings only if used with data 
conforming to their premises and that my data do not and cannot 
conform to the premises. 

In order to give my results the most definite possible meaning, 
therefore, I bring my data into a form in which my interpretations 
will not depend on “discoveries” arising through the manipulation 
of techniques. The most that I can show is the relative relation- 
ships of various social phenomena and the business cycle. In order 
to bring my data to that point I use what seem to be complicated 
techniques: trends fit by the method of least squares, Pearsonian 
correlation coefficients, and standard errors. I have used these 
techniques, while realizing fully that my interpretations cannot be 
made clear-cut, because my data can not fulfil the premises that 
these techniques demanded. But the use of these techniques has 
given me results that are objective and comparable within their 
context. It has been more convenient for me to eliminate my bias 
by these methods than by the more cumbersome and less certain 
ways of induction uncomplicated by statistics. But my interpreta- 
tions will still have to be considered highly inferential. None of 
my results can be expressed simply and quantitatively. I cannot, 
for instance, quote odds in showing that these coefficients could not 
have resulted from chance alone. The most that I can say in any 
specific case, for instance suicide rates, is that suicides are corre- 
lated inversely with the business cycle and that the coefficient is 
—o.50. This series is, so far as I know, uncomplicated by any se- 
rious “interfering factors.” It is statistically similar to the mar- 
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riage rate series, whose correlations with the business cycle (0.67) 
I have assumed to be high. The numerical value of this coefficient 
is high enough, in comparison with this to lead to the inference that 
suicides are closely related to business conditions. This interpre- 
tation is strengthened by the fact that the coefficient is five times 
its standard deviation. The difficulties surrounding the use of 
correlation coefficients, as suggested by this study, are that they 
will rarely have a clear-cut meaning with sociological data. The 
advantages are, that if interpreted within the context of the data 
they give a useful summary expression of relationship in an objec- 
tive form. 

Further points regarding the use of statistical methods in so- 
ciological investigation would be brought out by further analyses 
of this sort. Unfortunately, the author of a study is the only one 
who can make such an analysis, and it is rarely made. From an 
examination of various studies in the field, it is possible, how- 
ever, to indicate some of the problems raised by the type of data 
with which sociologists must deal and to point to the necessity of 
reconciling the limitations of these data with the logical restric- 
tions on which some of the methods are based. In this article, I 
shall consider just one further type of problem that confronts the 
sociologist for statistical solution. Yule states the problem as fol- 
lows: 


. ... The mere fact of 80, 90, or 99 per cent of A’s being B implies 
nothing as to the association of A with B; in the absence of information, we 
can but assume that 80, 90, or 99 per cent of a’s may also be B 
investigation as to causal relations of an attribute A must not be confined to 
A’s, but must be extended to a’s (unless, of course, the necessary information 
as to a’s is already obtainable): no comparison is otherwise possible. It would 
be no use to obtain with great pains the result that 29.6 per thousand of deaf- 
mutes were imbe¢ile unless we knew that the proportion of imbeciles in the 
whole population was only 1.5 per thousand; nor would it contribute anything 
to our knowledge of the heredity of deaf-mutism to find out the proportion of 
deaf-mutes amongst the offspring of deaf-mutes unless the proportions amongst 
the offspring of normal individuals were also investigated or known.*® 


We find, however, in investigation after investigation of the 
asociation of two attributes just this procedure that Yule considers 
“great pains” for “no use.” It has marked all statistical investiga- 

* Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 39. 
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tions of crime, with few exceptions, from the time of Lombroso to 
the present. Lombroso and his followers defined the criminal as a 
physically anomalous type. They discovered, with infinite pains, 
that certain “stigmata” and anomalies were characteristic of crimi- 
nal man, but they had no adequate data as to the presence of these 
stigmata and anomalies in men generally. They assumed that crim- 
inals were differentiated physically from the rest of mankind be- 
cause so many of them (go per cent by Ferri’s estimate) presented 
these anomalies. When the more obvious of these anomalies were 
noted in non-criminals these persons were straightway designated 
as “potential criminals.” 

These conclusions were finally discredited, partly because the 
methods of measurement had been non-objective and when objec- 
tive methods were applied (by Goring) very different results were 
obtained, and partly because more data were becoming available 
regarding the physical attributes of at least certain groups of the 
non-criminal population. 

Then followed those who asserted that the criminal was men- 
tally differentiated from the rest of mankind. This school found 
large proportions of feeble-minded among convicted criminals. 
The tests they used gave proportions as high sometimes as 80 per 
cent feeble-minded. These tests had been standardized on school 
children, and in comparison with the performance of school chil- 
dren on these tests the criminals were inferior. Non-criminal adults 
who were also shown to be “feeble-minded” by these tests were 
said to be “at least potential criminals.’” Investigations of this 
sort multiplied to a tremendous degree, and no attempt was made 
to compare results obtained on criminals with an adequate “‘con- 
trol” group from the general population until the tests were given 
to the draft army, and by the standards then in use showed that 
almost half the army ‘would have been classified as “feeble- 
minded.” 

With the weakening of the claims of the mental testers the 
psychiatrists came to the fore. Dr. Bernard Glueck, in the report 
of the Psychiatric Clinic at Sing Sing Prison,*® made the assertion 
that 59 per cent of the prisoners “were classifiable in terms of de- 


"Terman, Measurement of Intelligence. 
* Published by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1917. 
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viations from average normal mental health.”’ Some other studies 
have given even higher percentages. It is interesting to note the 
statistical terminology used, i.e., “deviations from average normal 
mental health,” when psychiatrists themselves are in considerable 
disagreement as to the constituents of mental health, and when 
nothing whatsoever is shown as to its prevalence (by any defini- 
tion) among the general population. And the proportion of psy- 
chopaths among criminals cannot imply an association of these 
attributes until the degree of adequately defined psychopaths in the 
general population is known. 

“Bad” studies of this sort are published in such quantities that 
it is perhaps unfair to cite specific instances. On the other hand, 
there are few examples of the adequate use of control groups in the 
social behavior field. John Slawson’s The Delinquent Boy’® repre- 
sents the only current study of delinquents in which their attributes 
(as indicated chiefly by responses to well-standardized test situa- 
tions) have been considered in relation to control groups at all ade- 
quate. A really adequate control in a study of delinquents would 
be obtained by pairing the delinquents with non-delinquents having 
all the attributes of the delinquents except the one which it is de- 
sired to measure. The control used in this study was not of the 
“paired” sort, but the groups were roughly equalized with regard 


to certain variables and gross responses compared. —_ 


At this point, something should be said about the suitability of 
the data of sociology for statistical treatment. Data that are them- 
selves unreliable or non-objective are not made a whit more reliable 
through the use of statistical methods. And herein lies the chief 
danger of the statistical approach to sociology, for many of the data 
of the most unreliable sort are readily transmutable to a numerical 
form in which statistical methods can be used. The end-result gives 
an impression of great precision and certitude, which were never 
inherent in the data. We are, in sociology, largely in the prestatisti- 
cal phase. Our data must be improved before we can use statistics 
with any assurance. It is useless and not a little ridiculous to assign 
numerical values to “attitudes,” or “opinions,” and think that 
thereby we are rendering them fit for statistical treatment. Simi- 
larly, it does little good to have persons rated numerically for vary- 


* Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1926. 
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ing degrees of the possession of a “trait,” when this trait is not 
itself definable in objective, categorical terms, or to have a house 
or community rated regarding its goodness or badness unless this 
goodness or badness is defined in terms of specific and invariable 
quantitative units. In other words, the data must be genuine. They 
must have an objective validity. They must be of such a nature as 
to be checkable by other investigators. 

With regard then to the questions raised in the first paragraph 
of this article: Statistics is a valuable tool for the sociologist but 
one that is easily abused. Since experiment will always be difficult 
to carry out with human materials, we must look to statistics as a 
method that we shall have to use if we wish to obtain real objectiv- 
ity. Statistics, however, can never completely exclude other meth- 
ods of analysis used in sociology. It should always be regarded as 
a methodological scheme for the objective evaluation of relation- 
ships in data that have been previously mulled over. The case- 
study, for instance, must always keep several steps ahead of 
statistical analysis, for statistical analysis must necessarily be con- 
cerned with selected factors, and the basis of this selection must 
come through an intimate knowledge of the total situation. Signifi- 
cances that show up spectacularly in the well-organized “case” 
can then be put to an objective test by using statistical methods on 
many cases. 

The case-study, in fact, serves the same fundamental purpose 
for the sociologist that introspection does for the behaviorist. From 
the case-study he gets his “hunches” which will lead to the formu- 
lation of hypotheses to be tested out by scientific techniques or sta- 
tistical analysis. He cannot, for instance, approach a sociological 
problem with the idea that simple statistical exploration among the 
“facts” will lead to clear-cut results because the complexity and 
various interrelationships among the facts in sociology would re- 
quire an infinite amount of time for such an analysis. For example, 
in the study of the social aspects of the business cycle a tremendous 
number of correlations could have been worked out between series 
in the hope of discovering relationships by the mere process of sta- 
tistical manipulation. Such a procedure might be desirable from 
the point of view of theoretical empiricism but would undoubtedly 
be more wasteful of time and money than the importance of the 
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project would have called for. And quite aside from any possible 
theoretical desirability we have seen that the methods at our dis- 
posal in such a project are too refined and limited and the data too 
grossly inexact to give meaningful results unless our inferences 
emerge from (1) independent evidence, and (2) insight into the 
problem. I have pointed out, for instance, the difference in inter- 
pretation between a correlation obtained between deaths from tu- 
berculosis and the business cycle as against one obtained between 
deaths from cancer and the business cycle. There is independent 
evidence that tuberculosis is associated with poverty and with bad 
physical environment—factors that vary with the business cycle— 
and there is no evidence of any such association between cancer 
and poverty. Indeed the whole question of the etiology of cancer is 
still so obscure that it would be almost impossible to interpret any 
such correlation; hence the dependence on the medical study of 
“cases” of tuberculosis and cancer as the criterion for deciding 
whether statistical analysis should be applied. 

In the field of criminology the interrelationship between the 
case-study and statistical analysis is clearly brought out. Probably 
the only first-rate statistical studies in this field are the first part of 
Goring’s study of The English Convict’ and Slawson’s study of 
The Delinquent Boy.“ Goring’s study dealt with the hypothesis 
that the criminal was a type physically differentiated from the rest 
of mankind and that this differentiation extended to the types of 
crime committed; e.g., the murderer would be a different type 
physically from the thief, and so on. By making careful measure- 
ments of a large number of convicts and analyzing the data sta- 
tistically he found that there were no physical types specific to any 
type of crime and that, when the group as a whole was compared 
with non-criminals, the only significant deviation was a slight one 
in height and weight. Slawson’s study, as indicated above, dealt 
with a large group of delinquent boys as compared in certain re- 
spects with a large group of non-delinquent boys. Whenever data 
regarding the physical, mental, and environmental status of the 
two groups could be obtained, statistical comparisons were made. 
His results showed an association between delinquency and intelli- 


” Charles Goring, The English Convict (London). 
™ John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1926). 
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gence (particularly verbal abstract intelligence), psychoneurotic 
responses (in a test situation), abnormal marital relation of the . 
parents (as indicated by death, divorce, and separation), and in- 
ferior parental occupation. No association was found between de- 
linquency and physical maturity, mechanical aptitudes, size of 
family, or room space per person in the home. Slawson has gone as 
far as he possibly could with the data at hand. He has used admi- 
rable restraint in applying statistical methods only to data that were 
in a genuine quantitative form. The inferences that emerge from 
his study have a sound basis, and there can be nothing but approval 
for the type of “modest but verifiable results” that emerge from 
this study, although we cannot altogether admit his claim that “an 
intensive and accurate statistical analysis does not permit the at- 
tribution of significance to chance and unrelated conspicuous ele- 
ments,” with data of this sort. The further point should be recog- 
nized that elements found to be related statistically may be greatly 
overemphasized because of the very fact that so few elements can 
yet be properly treated by statistical analysis. Obviously, this in- 
ability to treat many factors must overweight the interpretation of 
the factors treated. If, for instance, we have no measure of certain 
environmental factors, they will not enter into our interpretation of 
a Statistical study of the delinquent boy. Here we must turn to the 
study of the case—or rather of many cases—not with the idea that 
the cases can give us any basis for inferences of the sort that emerge 
from a good statistical study, but because they will enable us to 
get an insight into the whole “delinquency-configuration” which 
the limitations of the statistical study would never have permitted. 
This explains why the studies of Healy and Bronner and Cyril Burt 
give so illuminating and convincing a picture of delinquent be- 
havior, although their statistical manipulations are often so ex- 
ceedingly bad. Our hope of an objective sociology lies in the even- 
tual transmutation of data of the sort that Healy, Bronner, and 
Burt have dealt with into truly quantitative form, in which they 
can be analyzed by methods similar to those used by Slawson. But 
it must be obvious that statistical analysis can follow only if we 
have the other sort of study at hand, and that statistical results get 
their complete meaning against the background of the not-yet- 
transmutable factors. 
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Out of this very incomplete discussion of some of the uses and 
limitations of statistics in sociology we can draw the following in- 
ferences for procedure: 

1. A thorough knowledge of and feeling for the data should 
precede any application of even the simplest statistical methods. 

2. Much preliminary work is often necessary in order to bring 
the data into a form suitable for statistical analysis. Nothing is 
gained by applying statistical methods to unreliable data. 

3. Unless the data are rigidly and categorically defined it is 
dangerous to use methods of analysis that carry the investigator 
too far from the original form of the data. 

4. The logical implications of the methods used should be 
grasped before applying them. Unless the data conform to the 
premises on which the methods were built the investigator must be 
in a position to take full responsibility for using the methods in a 
new way. 

5. The simplest methods should be given precedence over the 
more complicated unless there is real evidence that the more com- 
plicated methods will add appreciably to the preciseness of the re- 
sults. 

6. Interpretations are the investigator’s own business. If he 
has good reason to believe that the statistical analysis has given an 
inadequate picture of the data, he should state it clearly and un- 
ashamedly. But he should carefully avoid appeal to statistics to 
bolster up such interpretations if they do not simply and logically 
grow out of the statistics themselves. 

A method is a dangerous thing unless its underlying philosophy is under- 
stood, and none is more dangerous than the statistical. Our aim should be, 
with care, to avoid, in the main, erroneous conclusions. In a mathematical or 
strictly logical discipline the care is one of technique; but in a natural science 
and in statistics the care must extend not only over the technique but to the 
matter of judgment, as is necessarily the case in coming to conclusions upon 
any problem of real life where the complications are great. Over-attention 
to technique may actually blind one to the dangers that lurk about on every 
side, like the gambler who ruins himself with his system carefully elaborated 


to beat the game. In the long run it is clear thinking, experienced feeling and 
a patient poise, not automatic systems and methods, that win the strongholds 


of science. .... 12 


“E. B. Wilson, “The Statistical Significance of Experimental Data,” Science, 
August 10, 1923, Pp. 94. 
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ETHNIC FACTORS IN THE POPULATION OF NEW 
LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


PART I. AN INQUIRY INTO “NATIONAL ORIGINS” 


BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL 
New London, Connecticut 


ABSTRACT 


The “national origins” controversy raises the question whether it is possible to 
ascertain the national or, better, the ethnic derivation of a given population. An eth- 
nic survey of the school population of New London is presented as a study in meth- 
od. In this survey the writer departs from the current method of determining nation- 
ality by paternal birthplace. Children are classified according to the birthplace of four 
grandparents. This basis of classification yields results at variance with other classi- 
fications—both as to national origins and as to the degree of ethnic fusion. The eth- 
nic survey may be an end in itself. On the other hand it may be basic to researches 
in related fields of science. 


I, OBJECTIVE OF STUDY 


The search for some mode of determining the basic nature of 
the population of New London had its inception during the Ameri- 
canization activities following the close of the war. New London, 
reputed to be a New England harbor town—New England geo- 
graphically, traditionally, and racially—echoed the trend of thought 
and practice throughout the country. During the post-war period 
following the armistice this community reverberated all that was 
finest and all that was crudest in the veritable epidemic of Ameri- 
canization programs that were current throughout the country. 

Here, as elsewhere, the policy of those fostering such cam- 
paigns was predicated upon the desire to maintain a presupposed 
racial and cultural integrity of the town, upon the assumption of 
Anglo-Saxon homogeneity, and also upon the assumption of activi- 
ties on the part of the various culture groups dangerously vitiating 
community life. This article does not enter into an evaluation 
either of the programs of the community at large or of the activi- 
ties on the part of various culture groups. It seeks to limit the 
inquiry to a basic search for facts that were not then available and 
are not usually at hand as a basis for a community program. 

Certain assumptions regarding racial composition of the Amer- 
ican people and a very definite race philosophy underlie our na- 
18 
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tional immigration policy today, both in its restrictive aspects and 
its policies of incorporation. It is quite obvious, however, that any 
given program, whether it be national or communal in the narrow- 
er sense, could be built more advantageously upon a careful inquiry 
into the actual facts of the situation. 

In this case the writer was called upon to advise in Americani- 
zation activities conducted by college students working in the com- 
munity. Every effort to determine even the racial composition of 
the community that was to be Americanized impressed one with 
the dearth of genuinely informative material. This article, then, is 
an inquiry into the ethnic forces underlying community life in New 
London, an attempt to answer, if possible, the basic question: 
What exactly is the nature of the population setting out on an 
Americanization program? More specifically, these four questions 
might be asked in the approach to the ethnic study of any com- 
munity: 

1. What is the racial and cultural composition of the city? 

2. What material, if any, is available to determine this fact? 

3. What scientific methods already developed may be em- 
ployed to interpret further the nature of the population and to serve 
as a basis for community policies? 

4. What new methodology, if any, may be employed to throw 
light on the racial and cultural nature of the population? 

Official records during the years 1918 and 1919 when this study 
was inaugurated were very meager indeed. The population of New 
London as given in the 1910 census was 19,659." The years re- 
ferred to were considerably removed from the year of the previous 
census, and marked an intervening period during which consider- 
able change in the population had taken place (though the increase 
was not quite as great as the chamber of commerce and the mayor’s 
office had estimated! ). These changes were due to the increased 
activity at both the army and navy bases and at the shipbuilding 
plants, as w7ll as to the generally accelerated industrial activity of 
the war period. 

How could we ascertain something about this population for 
which a community program was already in motion? The only con- 


* The population according to the 1920 census is 25,688. 
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crete method of arriving at some conception of ethnic composition 
was an examination of the school population. In any event, it of- 
fered an opportunity for studying that nucleus of the population 
about which any community program might center. The material 
herewith presented is the result of what may be called two specific 
studies: one a preliminary study in 1919 and the other somewhat 
more detailed and made in 1921, both on the basis of the school 
population. In the case of the preliminary study, much of the ma- 
terial was used as project work with students in statistics and social 
science. 
II. METHOD 


A questionnaire, seeking information relative to the ancestry 
of each child, was circulated through the public schools. The ques- 
tionnaires called for the birthplace of both parents and of the four 
grandparents. 

In classifying the data the investigator departed from the cus- 
tomary procedure of classifying children “ethnically” according to 
paternal birthplace. Two objectives determined the classification. 
They were as follows: 

1. What stocks have contributed to the population and to what 
degree? or what is the population by descent? by ancestral origin? 

2. To what extent is the population “native” or “American”? 

There are other questions that follow from these and are con- 
cerned with processes of acclimatization and acculturation. Our 
analysis here deals only with the genetics of population. 


CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY 


In an analysis of this kind we are inevitably confronted with 
the need of a classificatory scheme and a definite terminology, for 
in no field is terminology or are classifications more vague and mis- 
leading. For purposes of this study, then, the following terminol- 
ogy and principles of classification were laid down. 

The New London study is concerned with 1,819 families who 
were then represented in the school population. All references to 
marriages or matings are to the matings of parents in these fam- 
ilies. References to grandparents are to the grandparents of chil- 
dren in these families. 
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TERMS 

Homogeneous refers to any child (or to the children in a given 
family) all four of whose grandparents are of the same origin, i.e., 
same birthplace.’ 

Native origin describes any child all four of whose grandpar- 
ents were born in this country.’ This classification was made at 
the time as being analogous to the preceding one and on the as- 
sumption that a child all four of whose grandparents were born in 
this country is as definitely a type as a child all four of whose 
grandparents were born in Italy (Boas). 

Intramarriage indicates that the marriage is between two in- 
dividuals of the same ethnic group. There is no evidence that more 
than one racial* strain has entered into the family unit, within the 
generations covered by the investigation. Both parents are of the 
same stock. 

Intermarriage is a term describing any union that results in 
bringing into the mating process more than one racial strain. Ac- 
cording to this definition the marriage between a man of Italian- 
Irish ancestry and a woman of Italian-Greek ancestry constitutes 
an intermarriage. This again is somewhat of a departure from cur- 
rent definitions of intermarriage but is adopted on biologic grounds. 
The parents are really of different stocks. 

Mixed refers to any child all four of whose grandparents are 
not of the same origin and who is therefore the product of fusion. 

Ethnic fusion is a process involving both intermarriage and 
changes resulting from the presence of mixed offspring in the popu- 
lation. The mere fusion of principals in marriage has only rela- 
tive significance in a study of population. The changes in popu- 

*In succeeding studies this term was further refined to mean an individual all 
four of whose grandparents were of the same stock, irrespective of birthplace. 

* Since this survey was made, Hrdlicka’s term “Old American” has been used to 
designate this group in further investigations. Also in an ethnic survey of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, the ethnic derivation of Old Americans even was further as- 
certained. 

*The term “racial” in this article refers to the stocks that these ethnic groups 
represent. It is used as an adjective to apply to the hereditary or biologic aspects of 


the problem and does not mean to signify that these groups represent entities that 
may be called races. 
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lation depend upon the number and type of offspring and upon 
migration. 

Generation is a term now generally used in census publications 
and by writers on immigration problems to refer to the relation of 
nativity to migration. A migrant is said to be a “first generation” 
immigrant. An individual born in this country of foreign-born par- 
ents is of the “second generation.” An individual born in this coun- 
try of native-born parents belongs to at least the “third genera- 
tion.” Some of the families classified as “third generation,” i.e., 
native or Old American families, have been in this country six, 
seven, or even ten generations. 
SYMBOLS 

The symbols used in this article are listed here. The symbol 
always refers to the generation of parents. The child is one genera- 
tion farther removed from the incident of migration. 

1-1: Both parents are immigrants, i.e., of the first generation. 

1-1 Intramarriage: The parents are both immigrants of the 
same stock; therefore there is intramarriage. Example: An Italian 
man of foreign birth is married to an Italian woman also of foreign 
birth. 

1-1 Intermarriage: The parents are both immigrants but of 
different stocks—therefore there is intermarriage. Example: A 
man of Italian descent is mated with a woman of Irish descent. 

In the second generation we have the same sequence: 

2-2: The parents are both native-born of foreign parentage. 

2-2 Intramarriage: Parents are born in the United States, 
both of foreign extraction but of the same stock. 

2-2 Intermarriage: Parents are born in the United States, 
both of foreign extraction but not of the same stock. 

3-3 Intramarriage: Parents are native-born of native parent- 
age. In the New London survey the original stock was not further 
specified.° 

III. RESULTS DEALING WITH COMPOSITION DATA 

The results were unique in that the inclusion of another gen- 
eration and of two sex lines radically changed our summary view 

* All 3-3 marriages were designated as intramarriages on the assumption re- 


ferred to (p. 21) that Old Americans constituted a type. All other combinations such 
as 3-2, 3-1 were designated as intermarriages. 
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of the population. The 1920 census gave 77.2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation as native-born. Our survey indicated that 92.4 per cent of 
the children were native-born while 39.5 per cent of the parents 
were native-born. Further analysis brought to light the fact that 
32.2 per cent of the grandparents were native-born, but that only 
22.0 per cent of the families were homogeneous Old American, i.e., 
were families in which all four grandparents were native-born (10.2 
per cent of the grandparents had therefore been lost in the fusion 
process). 

The analysis of ethnic composition raises two distinct prob- 
lems not always clear to the student of population and to those con- 
cerned with “national origins.” The one is concerned with the con- 
tributions that certain stocks have made to the total composition. 
The other is concerned with the manner in which these stocks have 
been distributed through the individuals in a population. It calls 
for information bearing upon the ancestry of each individual. 

For example, the federal government twice postponed putting 
into operation the National Origins Law which provides for the re- 
striction of immigration on the basis of a “national origins” quota. 
The quota for each national group is to be determined in relation to 
the numerical equivalents of that stock now in the population. 

The numerical equivalents have been arrived at in accordance 
with a series of estimates by various experts engaged for this pur- 
pose.® The first is an estimate of racial elements in the population 
of 1790 made by Rossiter on the basis of the census for that year. 
His classification is determined by surnames as found in the lists of 
the colonies for which they are still extant. The experts then esti- 
mated, on the basis of existing data, the actual accretion for each 
national group as a result of immigration since 1790. To this was 
added a numerical value which accounts for “natural increase” 
due to probable birth-rates for the various groups. There has ob- 
viously been intermarriage, however, and many individuals are not 
of pure stock. The government resorted therefore to an analysis 
based on numerical equivalents to account for the racial strains 

*See John B. Trevor, An Analysis of the American Immigration Act of 1924 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace). William S. Rossiter, 
Increase of Population in the United States (1922); A Century of Population 
Growth (1909); census monographs. See also the United States Daily for current 
reports on the issue before Congress these past few months. 
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that are represented in the population irrespective of whether or 
not they have remained pure or are diffused through a mixed pop- 
ulation. 

For administrative purposes the government is concerned only 
with the numerical equivalents of the various stocks in the popula- 
tion and with a ratio of those equivalents to a given number as a 
basis of restriction. It does not ask: To what extent are the ethnic 
elements diffused? How are they diffused? and, What are the re- 
sults of diffusion? These are questions that we do ask, however. 
We do not propose at this point to discuss the methods by which 
the various estimates have been derived. But it is unique that a 
country intent upon knowing its “national origins” and intent upon 
keeping the present composition intact should be confronted with 
the inability to determine its “national origins.” And it has for 
some time been obliged to confess such inability. Three members of 
the president’s cabinet’ closely concerned with the administration 
of this law have for several years now been confronted with the ex- 
tremely difficult problem of bringing out an acceptable estimate of 
national origins. The daily press has indicated at various times 
that these men agreed that there was no existing basis for a de- 
termination of national origins in the United States. In January, 
1927, Mr. Hoover, then secretary of commerce, is quoted as having 
declared that “the historical and statistical compilations simply 
do not exist.” It is mainly for this reason and because of the oppo- 
sition that this clause aroused that the country has twice postponed 
putting the National Origins Law into operation. 

On March 22, 1929, however, President Hoover issued a proc- 
lamation establishing a national origins basis for immigration quo- 
tas. His statement to the press conference on that day is as fol- 
lows: 

The Attorney General has advised me, that in the failure of Congress to 


suspend action, it is now mandatory upon me under the immigration act to issue 
the proclamation establishing “national origins” as the basis of immigration 


quotas. 
The proclamation must be issued prior to April 1 and will be issued at 


once. It will go into effect on July rst unless action is taken by Congress in 
the meantime. 


* Reference is here made to the cabinet of President Coolidge, the three cabinet 
members representing the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor. 
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While I am strongly in favor of restricted and selected immigration I 
have opposed the national origins basis. I therefore naturally dislike the duty 
of issuing the proclamation and installing the new basis; but the President of 
the United States must be the first to obey the law.* 

May an analysis of the community such as we propose throw 
any light on the subject of “national origins”? Our survey of New 
London and more particularly later surveys would seem to indicate 
that it may at least contribute something. 

1. What, for example, is the ethnic derivation (or “national ori- 
gin”) of the school population of New London? Before seeking the 
numerical equivalents of the stocks comprising the population let 
us answer the question, What are the origins of the families repre- 
sented in the New London schools? According to the principle laid 
down in the foregoing, namely, that a child or a family is homoge- 
neous if the four grandparents are of the same origin, the distribu- 
tion as given in Table I indicates that 74.3 per cent of the families 
are homogeneous (22 per cent of the families are homogeneous 
Old American while 52.3 per cent are foreign homogeneous). Of 
the families 25.7 per cent are of mixed descent. This “rate” of 
fusion is twice as great® as that arrived at by the writer in 1919 
for the same unit when the criterion of fusion was intermarriage 
between men and women of different birthplace. It is also twice as 
great as that arrived at by Drachsler’® in his study of /ntermar- 
riage in New York City. Interestingly enough, the “rate” of fusion 
for the population of several other communities surveyed since 
then fluctuates about the figure 25 per cent of the population. 

The derivation of the families in the school population of New 
London, for 1921, was as given in Table I. 

Table I indicates the national origins of the families in the 
school population. It does not give the numerical equivalents that 
the national origins experts have been seeking. Before seeking an 
analysis in terms of numerical equivalents, however, a word is 


* United States Daily, March 23, 1929. 

* “Rate,” meaning in general the pace at which this process takes place. The 
mathematical refinements of the time element and the determination of a base are 
not sufficiently indicated at each stage in the analysis to give this term its full 
mathematical significance. Its mathematical validity inevitably varies in different 
parts of the article. 

* Julius Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1921). 
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necessary about the 401 families who have been classified as Old 
American, constituting 22 per cent of the total number of families. 
The “national origins” controversy centers about the derivation of 
this same American stock. It is to the assignment of numerical 
equivalents within this class that certain ethnic groups have ob- 
jected on the ground that they have not been sufficiently repre- 
sented. What can the ethnic survey contribute to unravel this 
knotty problem? The answer is twofold: 


TABLE I 
DERIVATION, OR “NATIONAL ORIGINS,” OF 1,819 FAMILIES 


United States (Old American)...... 401 22.0 
sss 19 1.0 
Jews (various birthplaces)......... 141 7.8 
467 25.7 

1,819 100.0 

* Derivation is determined by the birthplace of all four nts in 
each family. The Jews (and Negroes not presented in this summary table) form an 
exception to this 


{Representing amis in which the ithpaces forthe four grandparent 
were not same. 


The New London survey reduced this unknown element vari- 
ously entitled as native stock, or Old American, from 39.5** to 22.0 
per cent. The analysis indicates at what particular points the re- 
duction is made and how the remaining 17.5 per cent is accounted 
for. Part of it has been allocated to various ethnic groups by the 
inclusion of another generation. Some of it has been absorbed in 
the “melting pot.” 

Moreover, the New London survey pointed the way to further 
differentiation of the remaining Old American stock and of the 
ethnic derivation of all groups whom we have classified on a geo- 


Supra, p. 23. 
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graphic basis. In the search for “national origins” of the American 
population, obviously the objective must be to ascertain the deriva- 
tion of the group designated “American.” In the Woonsocket 
study” it was possible to reduce this “native stock, further un- 
specified” to the low figure 1.3 per cent of the total stock. In cer- 
tain school districts of Providence, Rhode Island, it was quite 
possible to obtain, for all practical’* purposes a full and complete 
analysis in terms of both ethnic origin and generation in America. 

It is pertinent at this point to call into question the basis of 
classification according to geographic origin or birthplace. To what 
extent are these national or ethnic groups? The “national origins” 
clause defines nationality as birthplace, a definition made solely 
for the purpose of administering this particular law. The definition 
of nationality as birthplace puts an additional burden on the al- 
ready overtaxed term nationality. In general usage the term na- 
tionality has two meanings. To some it signifies citizenship and 
citizenship only. It is a political concept. To others, both among 
the lay public and among social scientists, it signifies ethnic affilia- 
tion. It is, therefore, a cultural concept. 

It is apparent that for scientific purposes the objective must be 
an analysis seeking ethnic derivation, as apart from geographic 
origin or political affiliation. While the National Origin Law makes 
birthplace the criterion of nationality, the manifest purpose of the 
law was to maintain a certain racial composition. 

Some headway in this direction has already been made in the 
foregoing presentation. It will be seen that Jews and Negroes were 
not classified on the basis of birthplace. Moreover, the very fact 
that the classification was based upon the birthplace of grandpar- 
ents rather than upon that of fathers or of parents inevitably led 
to refinements in grouping indicating more nearly ethnic deriva- 
tion. For example, a considerable group who ordinarily would have 
been classified as Canadian (presumably British) were, because of 
birthplace of four grandparents, classified with the Irish. There 
were other instances similar in nature. 

™ Made in 1926-27 and as yet unpublished. 

“ There are in every population certain histories dealing with parentage or age 


of children that are inevitably incomplete or fictitious. Every effort was made to 
account for all histories apparently inconsistent or definitely fictitious. 


| 
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In view of these exceptions to the rule of geographic classifica- 
tion, the New London data as here presented become in very large 
measure a study in ethnic derivation. Furthermore, the remaining 
countries under discussion represent solid blocs in the community 
and, relatively speaking, homogeneous populations in the home 
country. The major foreign group is Italian, and Italy does not 
send us immigrants who are ethnic minorities in the homeland. The 
Poles in New London are for the most part a homogeneous group, 
culturally. They maintain a well-organized community life, while 
other Slavs seem to cluster for their community relationships in 
nearby communities. There is a Russian church in Norwich four- 
teen miles away, but none in New London. 

It follows then that while the questionnaire called for birth- 
place the results may be interpreted as yielding data on the ethnic 
derivation of the population. If the Jews were classified by birth- 
place, the result would yield “national origins’ in the legal sense 
called for in the National Origins Law. 

In subsequent surveys of other communities, information was 
sought and obtained relative to both geographic and ethnic deriva- 
tion of all children in the school population. Since this information 
was secured alike for Old Americans and for recent immigrants, 
the ethnic derivation is indicated for the entire population. 

2. We may now turn to the question, What stocks contributed 
to the composition of the mixed group? This, plus the stocks repre- 
sented in the homogeneous group, will give us the sum total of all 
the stocks in the population. We are in other words ready for the 
question, What are the numerical equivalents of the various strains 
in the total population? This has been the main objective of the 
estimates made by national origins experts. The numerical equiva- 
lents of the stocks within the population can be arrived at easily by 
a count of grandparents™ for the entire population. Eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen families have theoretically four times as many 
grandparents, since grandparents are counted according to the 

number of times they appear in the population through progeny. 
Table II provides such a count of grandparents and as it stands 

“ This method was suggested to the writer by Professor Franz Boas, but in an- 
other connection. 
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represents the numerical equivalents sought in any determination 
of “national origins.” 

The heaviest numerical equivalent is that for the Old American 
group, 32.2 per cent. The next heaviest contribution comes from 
the Italian group, with a numerical weight of 21.1 per cent. 


TABLE II 


NUMERICAL EQUIVALENTS OF STOCKS IN THE POPULATION— 
1,819 Famiires (As DETERMINED BY A COUNT OF ALL 
GRANDPARENTS IN THE POPULATION) 


P of 
Birthplace of Grandparents* 


Scandinavia 
Jews (various birthplaces) 
20 other countries 


O OH OW bb 


100. 


° 


* The theoretical number of grandparents for 1,819 families is four times that 
number, or 7,276. 

By combining these two tables (as in Table III) we are able to 
trace what has transpired in the population since the numerical 
equivalents have entered in the population unit. This table gives 
again a summary of the numerical equivalents in the population, 
Column 1; and an inventory of the stocks that are intact, i.e., of 
the homogeneous families, Column 2. 

3. By subtracting the homogeneous stock in each group from 
the original stock we arrive, in Column 3, at the percentage of each 
stock in fusion. Four hundred sixty-seven, or 25.7 per cent, of the 
families are of mixed ethnic origin. Of the stock 25.7 per cent is in 
fusion. These figures are of necessity identical. By dividing the 
items in Column 3 by those in Column 1 we arrive at a percentage 
of fusion for each group as given in Column 4. 

If we designate as the “melting pot” that part of the population 
which is actually the result of fusion, 25.7 per cent of the families, 


4 
| 
United States (white).............. 2,346 
174 
564 
583 
} 
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we find that the Old American and British groups constitute 19.4 
per cent and all the other groups together the remaining 6.3 per 
cent. In other words the Old American and British groups repre- 
sent four-fifths of the total stock in the “melting pot.” Of the stock 
10.2 per cent is Old American, 3.3 per cent is English, 3.9 per cent 
Irish, and 2 per cent is Canadian (probably of Irish descent). The 
new groups have contributed only slightly to the melting pot. 


TABLE III 


ETHNIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR DIFFUSION IN ToTAL STOCK 
(Atso PERCENTAGE IN Fuston) 


Percentage of | ,peTcentage | Percentage in | Percentage of 

irth n or 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
United States (white)...... 32.2 22.0 10.2 30.7 
3-2 1.2 2.0 61.6 
4.3 1.0 3-3 76.0 
8.6 4-7 3-9 45.7 
21.1 20.8 °.3 1.6 
3.3 2.8 0.5 15.9 
1.2 1.1 4.1 
Scandinavia............... 2.3 1.5 °.8 
Jews (various birthplaces).. 7.8 7.8 0.0 0.0 
20 other countries.......... 9.0 4.5 4-5 50.0 
ca 100.0 74.3 25.7 


ts. This column accounts for the distribution of individual 


*G.P., abbreviation for grandparen 
grandparents—the theoretical number for 1,819 families. 
t The ratio of stock to families to grandparents is constant in this case, and the present values for these 


are always identi 
t Where the group is small, these percentages have limited validity. 


These are the absolute weights for these stocks in the “melting 
pot.” The “rates” of diffusion, as we may tentatively describe this 
process, are similarly high; as follows: 30.7 of the native stock is 
in fusion; 76 per cent of the English stock is in fusion; 45.7 per cent 
of the Irish stock is in fusion, and 1.6 per cent (only) of the Italian 
stock is in fusion. This does not mean, however, either that the 
present population is predominantly Anglo-Saxon in composition 
or that the new groups have aversion to intermarriage. The new 
stocks, measured by their numerical equivalents or by their weights 
in the homogeneous population, outweigh the Anglo-Saxon. Also 
there is, as we shall see later, an appreciable degree of intermarriage 
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even among the new immigrants. But we are dealing with a popu- 
lation that is made up predominantly of newcomers. Over half of 
the parents are first generation immigrants. Time and proximity 
are necessary factors in intermarriage. 

The data furnished by the federal census are inadequate for 
our purpose because they account for ethnic origin in terms of only 


TABLE IV 


Etrsnic DERIVATION AND GENERATION IN AMERICA 
(Or 1,352 Homocenrous FAmItres) 


of 


United States (Old Ameri- 
White) 


Jews (various birthplaces) 


14 other countries 


one generation or rather in terms of paternal birthplace. All indi- 
viduals whose fathers are native-born are classed with native stock. 
This gives us a large grouping under native stock without further 
differentiation as to the origin of that stock. In the preceding para- 
graphs and in the accompanying tables we have succeeded in mak- 
ing such differentiation and have analyzed the population into its 
ethnic components. In doing so we have, however, gone to the other 
extreme and we have failed to indicate the degree to which these 
ethnic groups are native, how long they have been in this country. 

This is readily corrected by designating the generation in 
America as well as the ethnic stock of the homogeneous families 
(as in Table IV). Of the homogeneous families (constituting 74.3 
per cent of the population) but few fall in the second generation. 


} 
| 
| 
Generation of Parents 
9-8 2-1 2-2 3-3 
Scandinavia............ 27 I oth 28 
75 3 2 80 
873 46 32 401 1,352 
Percentage of total 
number in popula- 
48.0 2.5 1.8 22.0 74.3 
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Four hundred one, or 22 per cent (of the total stock), are homoge- 
neous and native, i.e., third generation. Of the total number of fam- 
ilies 873, or 47.9 per cent, are homogeneous and first generation, 
i.e., foreign-born. Only 78 of the families are homogeneous and fall 
outside of these two generation groups. 

The “rates” of diffusion as given in Table III are descriptive of 
results and indicate what has happened, the end-results as it were. 
Numerous tables appearing in the original report indicate the na- 
ture and type of intermarriage prevalent within this unit. For ex- 
ample, Irish women appear to have less aversion to intermarriage 
than others. This, again, is a tendency that seems to be corrobo- 
rated in succeeding studies. They not only rank high in the scale of 
intermarriage, but they express variability in choice.’* Irish mothers 
married men born in eight different countries.** But Irish mothers 
show no radical departure from their mothers, for Irish grand- 
mothers (of the school children) were mated with men born in nine 
different countries.*® 

Perhaps the most interesting fact for students of assimilation is 
the increase in the “rate” of intermarriage from generation to gen- 
eration. The summary given in Table V is enlightening. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


This article has dealt so far with the presentation of data per- 
taining to ethnic composition. Incidentally, attention has been 
called to a difference in the technique for the presentation of such 
data, which difference accounts in large part for the results. In do- 
ing so we have answered the initial questions set forth at the begin- 
ning of the article, namely, those pertaining to composition. 

What significance have the results obtained by using the tech- 
nique employed in the ethnic survey? To the extent that the tech- 
nique employed has validity, it would seem to indicate that it is not 
impossible to obtain “national origins” or, what is more important, 
the ethnic derivation of any population. The method suggested in- 
* A study of the relative number of men and women in the community in which 


intermarriage took place would be relevant here. The fact that this tendency ap- 
pears in several communities, however, would lend weight to the foregoing inter- 


pretation. 
* Including the United States. 
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volves an analysis of the population in a manner that will resolve a 
given unit into its ethnic components. It becomes in effect a prob- 
lem in census-taking and tabulation. There is required for this pur- 
pose but slight variation in the methods now employed by the fed- 
eral census. The result would inevitably yield much valuable data 
on the ethnic or “national origins” of the American people. 

This article does not propose to evaluate the validity or feasibil- 
ity of restricting immigration on a national origins basis. It should 


TABLE V 
INTERMARRIAGES CLASSIFIED BY GENERATION 


Totals for Each I 
Generation 


924 
86 
56 


1,066 


7° 
171 
401 


Totals and rate for 3’s 753 
Complete totals 1,819 


* Such as (3-2) X (3-2) or 3 X(3-2), and so on indefinitely. 


be noted, however, that a quota law based upon an ethnic survey 
of the country’s population in 1930 is in effect what the proponents 
of national origins have declared as their objective, namely, a re- 
tention of the present composition. Such a procedure would have 
the advantage of eliminating controversies which inevitably arise 
when the assignment of quotas is based upon estimates of the num- 
ber of progenitors and descendants that any specific group may 
have in the population. There would seem to be administrative ad- 
vantages in favor of such an arrangement provided, of course, the 
United States is intent upon continuing a policy of restriction that 
has a racial basis. 

But the abandonment of such a policy would in no way obviate 
scientific interest in the ethnic origin of our population. Aside from 


tion termarriage marriage 
Generation 
Totals and rate for 1 and 2.... || 115 10.8 
352 | 46.8 
467 | 25.7 
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its historic significance, more adequate analyses of ethnic composi- 
tion become basic to interpretation in biometric and psychometric 
research. The latter may have significance only in so far as individ- 
uals and groups are carefully classified for ethnic derivation. There 
are, in addition, other aspects of the problem involved in any “in- 
quiry into ethnic forces underlying community life.” The process 
called “Americanization” is a process in acculturation. Thus far the 
discussion has centered about the population or racial phase in- 
volved in the genesis of a social unit. Ethnic fusion has indeed cul- 
tural significance, but we have measured it only in the racial sense, 
which is after all only a minimum indication of the trend to homo- 
geneity. 

We are, however, concerned with an approach to the problem of 
ethnic adjustment as a whole and with a method, or methods, of 
analysis that will take care of such a problem in any area in all its 
various manifestations. Can the techniques that were here em- 
ployed be improved? Are there other aspects of the subject that 
might be included in a complete study of the community? To what 
extent can such a social unit be subjected to laboratory technique? 


P. J. PROUDHON: A PROPHET OF 1848 
PART II 


DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 
Smith College 


ABSTRACT 


At the basis of Proudhon’s philosophy is his notion of justice, founded upon re- 
spect for human dignity. The modern economic system runs counter to any possible 
human dignity, since wage-earners have no security or freedom. Proudhon demands 
both. The “Associationists” propose only the security without the freedom. Proud- 
hon finds the principles of his system illustrated in nature, in which he sees balance, 
equilibrium. In social life, contract between the individual and the group and be- | 
tween one group and another will protect liberty. Proudhon calls himself an anar- 
chist, but his real emphasis is upon group functions. Sovereignty was to be, not dis- 
sipated, but subdivided: its chief carriers to be the commune and the work group. 
These then were to be federated. Proudhon’s wish for equivalent treatment of all 
humanity breaks down in his program for woman. She is too inferior to permit of 
anything but perpetual tutelage: chastity and submission are her natural virtues. 
In the case of the moral and intellectual élite, too, the principle of equivalence wears 
a little thin. They are to be humanity’s “saving remnant.” War Proudhon ascribes 
to underlying economic disharmonies, but he says it will never be abolished until it 
is stripped of its moral halo and repudiated through the scorn of mankind. This 
will happen so soon as men are economically organized to respect and understand 
one another. The limitations of Proudhon’s theory are best understood in the light 
of the small handicraft industry of the 1850’s, but portions of it have vitality even 
now. However, Proudhon lives as a social prophet not because certain of his pre- 
dictions have come true, but because in his personification of “justice” he is speak- 
ing for an inner deity of compelling dimensions. 


In Sainte-Beuve’s unfinished memoirs of Proudhon occurs a 
characteristic anecdote. Proudhon had for years been on friendly 
terms with the Emperor’s cousin, the Prince Napoleon. At one 
time, although starving, he had refused to accept his good offices to 
a twenty-thousand-franc government “indemnity.” “I don’t like the 
theatrical virtues,” he had protested upon this occasion, concerned 
only for the notoriety his refusal was bringing.* Now in a casual 
conversation he was telling his friend with customary vigor of the 
revolutionary future he foresaw. “But,” protested the other, sur- 
prised in spite of himself, “what sort of society is this of which you 
dream?” “Prince,” responded the imperturbable Proudhon, “I 
dream of a Society in which I should be guillotined as a conserva- 

*“T am not playing at being the virtuous and incorruptible man; I don’t in any 


relationship value anything that goes beyond what is natural and modest... . 
[but] I can’t accept indemnification for an idea!” (Corr., V, 240-41). 


* Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 342. 
35 
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In the preceding article we have seen in some detail the life of 
this revolutionist-conservative, and have considered incidentally 
the chief points of his teaching as they developed out of circum- 
stances. We saw how his struggles against dire poverty sharpened 
his feeling for the injured dignity of the poor, how his early famil- 
iarity with his father’s failing business made him reflect upon the 
possibility of direct exchange and the elimination of interest, and 
how his peasant’s love of family and love of the soil carried over 
into his first horror of disorganized city life. We saw, too, how he 
promptly revolted against the fellow-reformers of his period, how 
he could not bear the regimented “phalanges” of the Fourierists, 
nor the state-organized labor of Louis Blanc, nor the massed class 
struggle of Marx. We saw how he unwillingly became involved in 
the political revolution of ’48, how he vainly tried to swerve it in 
the direction of “pure” socialism; how under the Empire he wan- 
dered from prison to exile and back again, always hoping for a 
chance to put his mutual credit scheme into operation, and how 
finally he died, worn out before his time, with no coherent program 
of revolution in all his voluminous works, but with a widely scat- 
tered band of disciples ready to carry on his spirit. 

Now we may regard his teaching more in detail and try to ap- 
praise the nature of the influence that he exerted. 

At the basis of ail his system—I had nearly said his “message,” 
so evangelistic in his tone whenever he discusses the needs of hu- 
manity—is his notion of “justice.” Critics, friends, and enemies 
alike, have not given enough emphasis, I believe, to this point. The 
“justice” that Proudhon pictures is not a mere summary of a fair 
future state, it is the active agent, the characterizing principle, in 
present social progress. “Justice” is to Proudhon what “contract” 
is to De Greef, “consciousness of kind” to Giddings, “sympathy” 
to Adam Smith, “constraint” to Durkheim, or “imitation” to 
Tarde. It is the psychological key by which he explains the deal- 
ings of men with one another; in his case, the dealings of men when- 
ever they are at their best. 

Justice springs from sympathy, but it soon leaves its instinctive 
moorings behind. In Proudhon’s phrase, it belongs to the “second 


degree of sociability.” 
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The sympathetic attraction which causes us to associate is . . . . always 
governed by temporary impulse Sociability, in this degree, is a sort of 
magnetism awakened in us by the contemplation of a being similar to ourselves, 
but which never goes beyond the person who feels it; it may be reciprocated, 
but not communicated. Love, sympathy, call it what you will, there is nothing 
in it which deserves esteem,—nothing which lifts man above the beast 


“Justice is this same attraction, accompanied by thought and 
knowledge ” Justice is thus “the combination of an idea and 
an instinct.’* 

Justice is born of respect. Indeed, the essence of justice is re- 
spect. It is “the respect . . . . for human dignity in whatever per- 
son or under whatever circumstances it may be compromised, and 
at whatever risk we may have to defend it.”® The point of depar- 
ture of justice is the sentiment of personal dignity.° “Turned to 
myself, the respect for human dignity forms what I call my right; 
turned to my fellows, it becomes my duty.’” It is “the obligation to 
respect ourselves under all circumstances, and to respect others as 
one would wish to be respected oneself were one in their place.’ 
“All morality is summed up in the principle, equal and mutual re- 
spect of human dignity in all human relations.’” 


There is nothing sentimental about this attitude. Sympathy, he 
insists, may be useful and praiseworthy to cultivate, but in itself 
it will never engender respect for the dignity of a foe; on the con- 
trary, “it energetically excludes it.’”"° “Respect your enemy” is 
philosophically truer and more possible than “Love him.” 


* Ou’est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, Part I, chap. v, §2, pp. 230-31. Italics 
mine. 

* Ibid., p. 235. This passage from the First Memoir on property plainly shows 
how close Proudhon’s concept is, at its point of departure, to Adam Smith’s and 
Giddings’. How different, however, are his conclusions may be seen from the full 
title of the chapter, “Psychological Exposition of the Idea of Justice and Injustice, 
and a Determination of the Principle of Government and of Right.” 

* De la justice, Vol. 1, Oeuvres Complétes, XXI, 224. 

* Ibid., p. 234. 

* La guerre et la paix, Vol. Il, O.C., XIV, 304. Cf. De la justice, I, 225. “Right 
and duty are but the names under which man on the one hand exercises a claim to 
have his human dignity respected by his fellows, and on the other, is bound to re- 
spect theirs.” 

* De la justice, Vol. III, O.C., XXIII, 167. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, O.C., XXI1, 307. Also p. 295. * Ibid., p. 234. 
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Respect your neighbor as yourself, even if you cannot love him; and do 
not permit anyone else to fail him in respect, any more than you would allow 
yourself to.11 . . . . It is by this that justice distinguishes itself from love 
and all the sentiments of affection, in that it is gratuitous, the antithesis of ego- 
ism, and that it exerts upon us a constraint which outdistances all other feel- 
ings.” 

The sentiment of human dignity, however, is not a mere ab- 
straction: it is not derived but immediate, a direct donnée of the 
imagination. It is “spontaneously experienced.” Man by virtue of 
his reason is able to feel his dignity in the person of his fellow as 


well as in his own person.”** 

This respect is innate in us; of all our sentiments, it is the farthest re- 
moved from animality; of all our affections, the most constant; the one whose 
momentum, predominating in the long run over every other motive force, de- 
termines the character and course of society.** 


As the sentiment is innate, so it is also absolute. The rules of 


right conduct may change, but not its principle. It is absurd to 


mistake a variable custom for a variable ethic. 

In themselves slavery, war and usury are nothing, nor polygamy, nor prop- 
erty, nor theft. These are all but matters of circumstance, of accident, of 
good or ill luck, of errors of judgment, if you will, but as to morality, they 
prove nothing.?* The appreciation of what is useful or hurtful may be mis- 
taken, hence the law or custom which is its expression may lack justice and be 
subject to revision; but Justice itself is infallible and commands us for- 


Hence “morality is the one thing that I regard as absolute—not as 
to the form of its ever changing precept, but as to the obligation 
which it imposes.’”** 

It is because the modern economic system infringes upon the 
principles of “justice” in the sense of equal self-respect that it is to 
be condemned. No amount of material ease, thinks Proudhon (even 
if it were widespread, which it is not), could compensate for the 
wage-earner’s loss of dignity. 

Do you know what it is to be a wage-worker? It is to labor under another, 
watchful for his prejudices even more than for his orders (his dignity consist- 

Ibid., p.243. * Ibid., p. 234. 

* Ibid., p. 224. See also p. 234. 

™* La guerre et la paix, Vol. Il, 0.C., XIV, 304. 

De la justice, Vol. III, O.C., XXIII, 167. 

* Philosophie du progrés, Oeuvres Posthumes, pp. 57-58. 
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ing chiefly in imposing his will . . . . and never deigning an explanation) ; you 
meanwhile often despising him, joking about him! It is to have no mind of your 
own, to study everlastingly the thought of others, to know no stimulus save 
your daily bread and the fear of losing your job.*" 

When a wage-earner is unemployed during a general period of 
hard times, no previous training and no adaptability will find him 
work. “What was I to do when, at twenty-three, with my classical 
education and my printer’s trade I, in the name of ‘Order and Jus- 
tice’ demanded work? I found myself good for nothing and thrust, 
so to say, out of society.”** 

The peasant, too, has no security. If he starts life a tenant, he 
will probably die one. All his toil will buy him no share in the acres 
he has cultivated, and he will transmit to his children but the mem- 
ory of his labor. 

As for the business man and the independent artisan, what as- 
surance have they that today’s demand for their product will last 
until tomorrow? How can they guarantee employment to their 
helpers when they themselves are at the mercy of the market? The 
“anarchy” of production strikes them first and the “leprosy” of 
interest gnaws always at their working capital. 

We have seen how at one stroke Proudhon hoped to start so- 
ciety moving in the opposite direction. His “mutualist” associations 
were to give free scope to human independence and reasonable as- 
surance of a maintained status. Their interest-free banks were to 
drive down the market rate of capital, and by preferential dealing 
with their members and by publication of market statistics they 
would steady market demand. The common man, therefore, would 
be protected on all sides—as worker, as consumer, and as tenant— 
without having his immediate conduct of his own affairs infringed 
upon in any way. It was only as an “exchanger” that he was to be 

" Contrads. écon., O.C., V, 230-31. The passage continues: “The wage-worker 
is a man to whom the property owner who hires him says: What you are to do is 
to be none of your business; you have nothing to control in it, nothing to respond 
to in it. You are forbidden all observation. There is no profit for you to hope for 
outside of your wage, no risk to run, no blame to fear.” 

* De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 352. One is reminded of that other cry of 


Proudhon’s when his boyhood dignity was first injured by the consciousness of pov- 
erty: “Poverty and derision! The words struck my cheek like a blow.” 
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associated. The Utopians had promised security without freedom; 
Proudhon promised both. 

So much for Proudhon’s general picture of social reform. Its 
weakness, as Bastiat pointed out when Proudhon first drew it, lies 
in the cardinal assumption that interest charges can be practically 
eliminated if only the cost of gold can be dispensed with. The ele- 
ment of payment for time Proudhon deliberately slighted, and it is 
interesting to see why he did so. He believed that by uniting to 
“exchange” their services, the members of his mutual credit groups 
would find little difference between the value of services in the pres- 
ent and services in the future. “One of the parties delivers his 
product at one time, the other remits his in various instalments.” 
His conception of “exchange,” indeed, was probably the one entire- 
ly “mystical” conception of his arsenal. 

But Proudhon’s social theory embodied much more than a con- 
crete picture of social reform. It was, he himself would have said, 
first and foremost a philosophy—probably we should now prefer to 
call it a psychology—of social life. What interested him, in view of 
the principle of “justice” was the problem of the limits of associa- 
tion and the different kinds of social contacts and controls. 

His first thought was for the prevention of any contacts and 
controls that would become all-absorbing. The principle of human 
dignity demanded that man keep his soul to himself. “If you have 
taken from us habeas corpus,” he writes during a period of govern- 
ment suppression of the press, “leave us at least habeas animam.”*”° 
And again, apropos of Louis Blanc’s Organization of Labor, “I am 
not free while I receive from another, be that other the ‘majority’ 
or even all ‘society’ itself, my work, my wages, the measure of my 
rights and my duties. ... . — 

Similarly, with the “associationists” of his day. To him their 
hive life appeared psychologically impossible. “It is perhaps the 
effect of the temperament which nature has given me, that I distrust 

* “Credit reduces itself to a simple exchange in which one of the parties delivers 


his product at one time, the other remits his in various installments, all without in- 
terest, without any other costs than those of accounting” (Solution du probléme so- 


Gale, p. 93). 
” De la justice, Vol. 1, O.C., XXI, 153. 
™ Tbid., Vol. Ill, O.C., XXII, 145. 
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fraternity as much as I do passion.’** They claimed an unlimited 
co-operation, an all-absorbing “fraternalism.” They took in indi- 
viduals and lost them. “Whoso says ‘association,’ says necessarily 
solidarity, common responsibility, fusion . . . . of rights and 
duties.”** To his mind they were as hopelessly “religious” as the 
church.** Every agreement, he writes, “that requires of the per- 
sons associated the sum total of their efforts, leaving nothing to 
their independence, and giving them over wholly to the purposes 
of the association, is an excessive agreement, repugnant alike to the 
man and to the citizen.’”* “Repugnant’”—there is the characteris- 
tic note of Proudhon. Whatever swallowed up the individual was 
instantly and inherently intolerable to him. It was not a case of ul- 
timate effects, of the weighing of this material gain and that psy- 
chological loss. The thing was simply not to be endured. 

However, pure individualism was not enough. There must be 
formal organization, backed up by society. “I stand for liberty as 
much as any man. I want it and demand it, but it does not suffice 
me. In my relations with my fellows I demand something more: 
veracity, mutuality, rights.” Without these guaranties liberty is 
but license.”° 

Human wills and interests must be not merged but balanced 
the one against the other, in the social organization. “It is all a 
question of finding the right principle of . . . . equilibrium.” 
“There is no social experience to prove that human wills and inter- 
ests cannot be balanced in such a way that peace, an imperturbable 
peace, shall be obtained, and well-being become general.”””’ 

Proudhon finds the psychological basis for his hopes in the 
processes of society and nature itself. He sees the beginnings of 

* Idée gén., p. 79. “Let humanity perish sooner than the principle! That is the 
motto of the Utopians as of the fanatics of all the ages” (ibid., p. 80). 

* Tbid., p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 93. Cf. De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 305. “ ‘From each accord- 
ing to his capacity; te each according to his needs.’ This religious, not to say mo- 
nastic formula of the communists is an embodiment of fraternity, of family feeling. - 
But the family is the sphere of authority and subordination ” The co-opera- 
tives, on the other hand, says Proudhon, have started along the right road. They 
have sought the least solidarity possible and the most independence (Idée gén., p. 92). 

* Ibid. * De la capacité politique, O.P., p. 300. 

* De la justice, Vol. 1, O.C., XXI, 242. 
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orderly stresses and resistances already around him. Each individ- 
ual, as we noted in his discussion of the “first degree” of sociability, 
in the presence of his fellows exerts power upon them. He “at- 
tracts .... repels .... produces resistances.” This is the primary 
form of “social force.’’** “Power is imminent in society as attrac- 
tion is in matter, or as Justice is in the heart of man.””*° 

But each group produces a further force, apart from and su- 
perior to that of its separate members. (Witness an orchestra, a 
workshop.) This new “synthetic power” is peculiar to the group 
qua group. 

How can this “collective force” be turned to political uses? 

Every human group—family, workshop, army corps—can be regarded as 
a social embryo; to a certain extent therefore its force can be made the basis 
of political power. .... But it is not ordinarily from such a group that the 
City or State is born. The State arises rather from the combination of several 
different groups—different in their nature and ends,—each formed for the ex- 
ercise of a special function and for the creation of a special product, then joined 
in a common interest.*° 

What is the nature of the social force as it is turned to political 
uses? “The relation between the constituent parts of a political 
group, since they are functionally different the one from the other, 
is no longer a relation of simple cooperation but of exchange of 
services or commutation. The social force here is thus characteris- 
tically commutative.””** 

“What distinction,” says Proudhon, “would I make between 
government and the economic order? Essentially none. They are 
two aspects of the same thing. ... . ” That is just the trouble today. 
“Under present conditions government is the precarious art of cre- 
ating order in a society where all of the laws of the economic order 
are misunderstood, all equilibrium destroyed... . . Bom 

The principle of equilibrium Proudhon, like Quetelet, also says 
he finds throughout the realm of nature. “In the world of nature 

* Ibid., Vol. II, O0.C., XXII, 90. * Ibid., p. 104. 

* Ibid., p. 100. It is in passages such as these that one finds the basis for con- 
sidering Proudhon an occupationalist. He does very often—it is a part of his phi- 


losophy—refer to occupations as the natural basis for government. But in a moment 
one can always find him swerving back again in his interest to the neighborhood 


group. 
™ Ibid., p. 101. Cf. Idée gén., pi 123. * Ibid., p. 107. 
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all is in accord, symmetrical, harmonious, an equation, an equi- 


Now what form of association in common knowledge is most 
clearly “commutative,” furnishes the nearest analogue to the “equi- 
librium” of nature, and gives to the individual the greatest security 
combined with the greatest independence of functioning? Obvious- 
ly the realm of contracts. Here you have men binding themselves 
voluntarily to secure certain privileges in return for certain others; 
beyond that, neither party has any control over the person of his 
fellow. Contracts, then, are to be generalized. But to be effectual 
for freedom, the contract must be reciprocal and “commutative,” 
that is to say, equivalent.** It must bind one party equally with the 
other, it must make the privileges ceded from both sides an ex- 
change that is reasonably equal, and to make this possible, it must 
presuppose the previous condition of the two parties in respect of 
the matters to be contracted about, to be reasonably equal. It is the 
lack of this last condition that is so apt to make “contracts” of eco- 
nomic exchange unfair. 

From the outset, therefore, we must be careful that none of our 


seemingly “equivalent” contracts change their nature and become 
“exorbitant.” Whenever the individual is dealing with a group 
there is danger that he overdo in his cessions of power. What could 
ever recompense him for a loss of three-fourths or even half of his 
“sovereignty”? “Could it be said that such a contract remains with- 
in justifiable limits?” No, “it is” (again the Proudhonian touch) 


9935 


“impossible of compensation. 

Every contract, then, must be limited in its application. “The 
solidarity of the contract must never extend beyond what is strictly 
necessary.”** “The contracting parties must always reserve to 
themselves a greater share of sovereignty and action than they 
yield.”*” The individual must “reserve all his liberty, his sovereign- 
ty and his initiative aside from that which relates to the particular 
object of the contract.’’** 

* De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 302. All the social philosophers of ’48 liked 
to play with this concept. 

™“ Du principe féd., pp. 64-65. 

* Ibid., pp. 66-67. * Du principe féd., p. 74. 

* Idée gén., p. 92. * Ibid., p. 67. 
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What forms of grouping would most naturally serve as the 
first carriers of this contractual, limited sovereignty? Those near- 
est to the individual’s life: the work-group, the commune. It is 
they that have social reality for him, that he can touch and under- 
stand. From them it can be multiplied outward. They can ex- 
pressly delegate such power as is necessary for the conduct of wider 
relations to trades association or to province or nation. In the eco- 
nomic sphere there should be “economic federalism,”** in the 
political sphere, political. But in each case the relationship should 
be federal. In each case the contracting groups should remain sov- 
ereign. Each should delegate only express powers to the next unit 
higher up. “The essence of the contract of federation is always to 
reserve more to the citizen than to the Government, more to the 
municipal and provincial authorities than to the central author- 
a 

The whole, in short, is a pyramid, with the individual and the 
mass of his rights at the bottom, and with an ever narrowing circle 
of sovereignties above. 

We can now begin to see in how restricted a sense it is that 
Proudhon can be called an “anarchist.” He repeats the name to be 
sure, at every turn, but what he wants is really not the negation of 
sovereignty but its subdivision. He does ascribe real life to the 
more intimate groupings of mankind, and he wants them to grow 
and take on responsibilities at the expense of the larger, more “ab- 
stract”’ ones. 

His first interest is with the commune. 

The commune is by its very nature, like man, like the family, like every 
conscious individual and collective entity, a sovereign being. As such it has 
the right to govern itself; to impose its own taxes, to have its own civic guard, 
appoint its own judges (have its own free church). The commune must neces- 
sarily formulate its own ordinances: who shall say that it shall not draw up its 
own laws? 

He goes on to say, 
Here then is a real commune for you: for here is a real collective life. 


But to any unified life all coercion from outside itself is repugnant and ulti- 
mately fatal. There is, then, no middle course; the commune must be sover- 


eign or superfluous, all or nothing.** 


* Ibid., p. 111. * Ibid., p. 77. 
* De la capacité politique, O.P., pp. 230-31. 
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France, restored to its native genius and its customs (would be) formed in 
a cluster of sovereignties, guaranteed the one by the other.*? 


But the capital of a great country is no commune. Paris be- 
cause of its political position has lost its soul. “Study its physiog- 
nomy and its psychology” and you will see it. Paris is but a collec- 
tion of fragments from all France. “Paris is a world: that is to 
say, you need no longer look to it for any collective individuality, 
any faith, opinion, will; it is but a plurality of forces . . . . in 
chaotic agitation 

As for the larger nationality, France, what is it but an abstrac- 
tion,** “a great political agglomeration that bears the name 
France”? Similarly with Italy. “People say, Rome belongs to the 
Italians. I answer, Rome belongs to the Romans, as Naples does 
to the Neapolitans and Paris to the Parisians; that the Italians, like 
the French, are an abstraction.” 

Unification means the “loss of all indigenous characters.” It 
means “the smothering of all the minor nationalities in which the 
citizens live and recognize one another, into an abstract nationality 
where they do not breathe nor know one another 
bell is silent.’’** 

Next to the commune, Proudhon had faith in the work group. 
“A railroad, a mine, a factory, are to the workers who occupy them 
what the hive is to the bees: at once instrument and domicile, fa- 
therland, home and property.’”*’ 

All such groups should gradually become self-governing “little 
republics of workingmen.”“* 

We shall never have real workingmen’s associations until the government 
learns that public services should neither be operated by itself nor handed 
over to private stock companies; but should be leased on contract to organized 
and responsible companies of workers. No more intrusions of Power in labor 
and business, no more subventions.*® 

“ Du principe féd., p. 320. Italics mine. “ De la capacité, p. 236. 

“ La fédération et Vunité Italienne, O.C., XVI, 140. 

“ Ibid., p. 162. 

“ Ibid., pp. 139-40. Cf. Du principe féd., p. 98. “With frantic zeal they have 
been extirpating the esprit du clocher .... and piling up .... an impersonal 
despotism of centralization.” 

“ Idée gén., p. 249. 

“ Théorie de la propriété, O.P., p. 240. ” Du principe féd., p. 319. 
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Existing trades unions were to be nursed along until they be- 
came conscious of this goal. 

The workingmen’s associations . . . . are not to be judged by their more 
or less happy accomplishments, but solely by their inner tendency; which is 
to affirm and bring about the social revolution. Whether the workers them- 
selves realize it or not, it is not in their petty club interests that the impor- 
tance of their work lies: it is in their negation of the capitalist régime, in 
business and government both. ... . sd 


But the typical “mutualist” group would be composed of 
workers organized not primarily as producers but as exchangers. 
They would form the commonest cell for “economic federalism.” 
They would unite into larger functional associations “for the con- 
struction and maintenance of routes of communication, for the 
organization of credit and insurance,” for the maintenance of trade 
schools, and the like. Joined all together they would form the great 
“agricultural-industrial federation.”™ 


Considered in itself, the idea of an industrial federation, serving as a com- 
plement and sanction to the political federation, receives the most striking con- 
firmation from the principles of economics. It is an application on the highest 
scale of the principles of mutuality, of division of labor and of economic sol- 
Let labor remain free... . . Let the industries federate, not 
to absorb one another and lose their identity, but to guarantee one another the 
conditions of prosperity which are common to all and which no one of them 
can monopolize. .... Such coordination will be for them .. . . as the 
organs in an animal, whose very separation makes for strength and harmony.*” 


The political federation would partly overlap the “agricultural- 
industrial.” Commune and work group, mutual association and 
landowners’ league would each be represented in the federal parlia- 
ment.** “The representatives of the nation [will be] leaders dele- 
gated by the various public services, industrial groups, corpora- 
tions and territorial divisions. [They will be] elected by all the 


members of their respective categories.” 
Proudhon is thus standing definitely for a “representation of 


” Idée gén., p. 107. " Du principe féd., pp. 111-12. 

™ Du principe féd., p. 113. 

* Cf. Théorie de la propriété, OP., p. 240. The state is to be composed of: 
“(1) The federation of property-holders, grouped (territorily) ; (2) individual asso- 
ciations, little republics of workingmen; (3) public utilities (at cost); (4) independ- 
ent artisans and business men.” 

™ De la justice, Vol. 11, O.C., XXII, 125-26. 
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interests.” ‘Without it, indeed,” he says, “universal suffrage is 
but a kind of atomism It is political atheism in the worst 
sense of the word. As if a universal idea could ever be derived from 
the addition of any number of individual opinions!”’** 

No, to give “direct representation” to all, we must “represent 
directly not merely the individual voter but the beliefs, rights, in- 
terests, and businesses of the country; for society, the State, is 
composed not merely of ‘wills’ but of ‘things’.” We cannot leave 
sovereignty parcellaire.” 

Our “ensemble of institutions” must be “so grouped that each 
interest, each idea, each social and political element can appear .. . . 
and exercise its share . . . . of sovereignty. The national represen- 
tative body . . . . should embrace the sum-total of the nation in 
all its categories of persons, of territory, of fortune, of faculties, of 
capacities and even of destitution (misére).”"" 

At this point Proudhon makes a curious logical leap. Once so- 
ciety has properly marshaled its social categories, its interest 
groups, the problem of social “balance” will have been solved. The 
result of their confrontation is sure to be a “solution.” They will, 
in and of themselves, somehow “weigh” one another. It is the same 
answer that is being given by the plural sovereignty advocates of 
our own day.” 

As to their accord (i.e., that of the various groups), in spite of the warmth 
of their deliberations, it is guaranteed by the accord of the very interests which 
they represent. 

Q.—And who guarantees the accord of interests? 

A.—We have said it already, their mutual weighing.*® 


* Solution du probléme sociale, O.C., VI, 62. * Op. cit., p. 70. 

"La théorie du mouvement constitutionnel du XIX* siécle, quoted by De 
Greef, Le Régime représentatif, pp. 136-37. 

“ Cf. Sabine, in Sabine and Shepard’s Introduction to Krabbe’s The Modern 
Idea of the State (New York, 1922). “Law exists only because men do constantly 
value and revalue interests .. . .” (p. Ixxiii). “If this view be correct, it is ob- 
viously meaningless to ask further why law in general has authority 
any other problem, the evaluation of interests is settled when it is settled correctly 
. . . . the solution cannot be judged by its source . . . .” (p. xx). To this Coker 
very pertinently replies: “To say that law is an evaluation, not an expression of will, 
does not relieve us of the necessity of determining the further question as to whose 
evaluation is law” (F. W. Coker, “Pluralistic Theories and the Attack upon State 
Sovereignty,” in Political Theories, Recent Times [New York, 1924], p. 110). 

” De la justice, Vol. Il, O.C., XXII, 126. Italics mine. 
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If there is to be “balance” between the organized interests of 
society, there is also and first of all to be “balance” between its 
individual members. With one important exception, this is to be 
attained by a process of growing equality; or, as Proudhon him- 
self preferred to call it, of “equivalence.” 

It is quite evident, he concedes, that men were not created 
equal. But “if nature has created them unequal in faculties ... . 
the tendency of civilization . . . . is to diminish the effects of this 
inequality.”*° “Inequality of talent exists in fact; in right it is not 
admissible.”** In the “just” state all citizens must “have the same 
rights and the same dignity.” The effects of their native inequality 
can be diminished “by giving all the same guarantees and, insofar 
as possible, the same education.”®° 

The réle played by social inheritance is very great. “Every 
product coming from the hands of the producer finds itself mort- 
gaged in advance by society.”®* The major part of what any one 
of us accomplishes is made possible only by the nameless contribu- 
tions of our massed predecessors. Consequently (Proudhon holds) 
the difference between the very excellent and the ordinary accom- 
plishment becomes relatively less. The further we go, the more this 
is true. It is as if in a foot race where one contestant could outrun 
his rival by half, and his next by three-quarters of the course, all 
three should suddenly be given a head start of ten times the original 
length of the field; the ratios of best man to second and third would 
suddenly be reduced from 4, 2 and 1, to 14, 12 and rr. 

It is so in society. The social utility, the social “function” of 
each man can be made, for all practical purposes, equivalent. “I 
believe that the day is coming when the majority of human beings 
will, without becoming identical, yet be equivalent in their abili- 


Special skills are even more a product of society than ordinary 
ones: they require years of training and centuries of accumulated 
knowledge. They should not just because of their scarcity meet 


* Théorie nouvelle de la propriété, O.P., p. 146. 

* Ou’est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, chap. iv, p. 198. 

Tbid., I, 119-20. 

™ Letter, 1842, quoted by Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 129. 
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with such exaggerated rewards as at present. “What is this you 
would say of ‘talent’ and ‘genius’? . . . . Sublime words with which 
society is pleased to reward as if they were sentinels thrown forward 
along its path, the more precocious of its children 

However, “justice” does not require that men’s reward should 
be exactly equal—merely that each man should have the chance to 
develop his faculties to their best and then to sell them in the open 
market. “Justice consists in putting all workers om a footing to 
obtain an equal degree of well-being by their output . . . . it does 
not go to the length of evening off rewards to one level regardless of 
desert. That is the chief vice of communistic systems.” 

The great aim of the principle of social “equivalence,” in short, 
is the support of personal dignity: not the assurance to each of an 
equal material return, but the certainty of an equal status, of an 
equally “valuable” social function.” Incidental to this, some ap- 
proach to parity of income will be necessary, but the chief need is 
for dignified conditions of work and exchange. One man’s product 
must be esteemed equivalent to that of another; hence, mutual- 
ism. “Reciprocity of respect naturally translated itself into reci- 
procity of services.”** The whole has a subjective basis. 

It is in this sense that Proudhon can say: “All my ideas on 
religion . . . . morals, law, association, even art; all my polemic, 
in a word, all my philosophy, flows from this underlying principle 
of the equality of functions.” 

Since it is man’s self-respect that is being saved, a little margin 
of vagueness must be left about his capacities. The principle of the 

™“ De la création de Vordre, O.C., Ill, 245. Cf. Qu’est-ce que la propriété? I 
Memoir, p. 442. “The finest genius is, by the laws of his existence and development, 
the most dependent upon the society which creates him.” And again, “. . . . Rarity 
of function bestows no privilege upon the functionary 
accumulated capital, of which the receiver is only the guardian 
cultivating talent, makes a sacrifice to hope” (ibid., I, chap. iv, 198-99). 

* Lettre @ M. Considérant, quoted by Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 131. 

Création de lV’ordre, O.C., 288. Italics mine. 

* “Men, equal in the dignity of their persons . . . . should be equal in their 
conditions” (Qu’est-ce que la propriété? II Memoir, p. 292). 

De la justice, Vol. 1, O.C., XXI, 297. Cf. p. 53. 

” Solution du probléme sociale, O.C., V1, 146. 
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St. Simonians, To each according to his capacity; to each capacity 
according to its works, results in contempt for personality. 

Here capacities are weighed and measured, intelligences ranked, bodies 
and souls assessed, spirit, character and conscience stamped with a factory 


mark. It is M. Enfantin who has invented these fine things: may prosperity 
How much simpler the immemorial practise of 


mankind! We estimate only products, which saves self-esteem and reduces all 
economic organization to the simple formula of exchange.”° 

We said that there was one point at which Proudhon’s wish for 

social equality or even “equivalence” broke down. That was as re- 
gards women. He was quite open about it. The gap here in capaci- 
ties was too great. He refused to regard woman as a full individual 
in the sense that he did man. Her mental powers were perhaps 
two-thirds his, and her moral qualities purely complementary. The 
social mind, the “‘social cell,” was the androgynous couple, and it 
was as adjunct to the family that woman must expect to derive all 
her importance. 

Mme Necker had written: “Men are not interested in the 
education of women save for their own benefit.” “And for whose 
benefit,” retorts Proudhon, “should we be interested in it? For it 
is mathematically demonstrated . . . . that woman thrown 
amongst men is nothing by herself, does not support herself, and 
does not acquire value and significance save by marriage.””* “She 
[Mme Necker],” he continues with some warmth, “does not real- 
ize that she reasons constantly as a woman, and it is this which irri- 
tates me against her. Why does she, a woman, presume that she can 
reason like a man? I should as soon have her swear like a dray- 


man.”’”” 


Woman’s place was in the home. 

The father of the family is for me sovereign. .. . . If the family tie is 

weakening among us, I attribute it chiefly to our jurisprudence, which has cre- 
ated in practise, a host of subterfuges for the insubordination of children and 
women. 
I regard as baneful and stupid all our dreams of the emancipation of wom- 
an; I deny her every sort of political right and initiative; I believe that, for 
woman, liberty and well-being lie solely in marriage, motherhood, domestic 
attentions, the fidelity of a husband, chastity and seclusion.”* 


” De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 306. Italics mine. " Ibid., p. 78. 
™ Les Femmelins, p. 83. * Corr., IV, 377. 
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(This last characteristic concern for chastity appears con- 
stantly in Proudhon and usually in such violent form that the con- 
temporary psychologist would undoubtedly find it morbid. It be- 
gins with woman as a temptation to man and extends to all phases 
of the romantic tradition. Proudhon’s robust contempt for senti- 
mentality and shallowness, however, surely had other springs as 
well. He saw in the revolt of the romantics against society only 
self-love, exiling and isolating them from the common life.) “* 

At one other point the statement that Proudhon was an equali- 
tarian would have to be modified. Alongside his democracy of atti- 
tude toward the male sex we find great fastidiousness when it comes 
to moral qualities. 

Proudhon cherished a very real appreciation of the réle of the 
élite in society and he hated the vulgar in thought and sentiment 
wherever he found them. It was with him a doctrine of the “saving 
remnant.” Independence, rectitude, a thirst for serious activity 
were to him necessary even for membership in the human family. 
No matter if out of a hundred thousand human “bipeds” only ten 
were found to possess these traits, then those ten must reconstitute 


society. They might come from the heart of the laboring masses or 
they might come from a higher class, but their interest would be 
the same, enjoyment of freedom and conscience. 

Humanity, my friend, is not these brutal masses ever ready to cry: “Hur- 
rah for the king!” . . . . Humanity is the little band of the élite, the ferment 


of the centuries that leavens the whole lump One man to every ten 
thousand heads? But perhaps the proportion is still too high?*® 


™ Cf. Les Femmelins, passim. 

™ Letter to Charles Edmond (from prison), Corr., IV, 154-55. The rest of the 
passage follows: “If we lower our gaze to our poor species it seems to me as if, seek 
as we may to gather in as many as possible of these bipeds to the dignity of human 
kind . . . . (we can only count) those who enjoy reason and conscience—a thought 
which singularly lowers our interest in all the rest. I see well enough by the light of 
statistics a hundred million individuals with human faces on the earth’s surface; I 
question whether humanity runs to more than ten thousand.” 

And again: “Experience shows that the masses, whenever they have accom- 
plished anything worth while, have always been coaxed on, goaded on, openly or 
secretly by élite minds formed in their midst” (Corr., V, 57). Cf. also Qu’est-ce que 
la propriété? I Memoir, chap. v, pp. 240-41. However Proudhon never carried his 
admiration of the élite to the point of worship. He heavily scores Comte for his Reli- 


gion of Humanity (Corr., V, 7). 
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Laziness, he held, slackness of mind and heart, was the curse 
of his generation. Their very Utopias smelled of it. What had the 
workingman been promised? 

You will be rich; . . . . you will, like Moses, make the heavens rain 
down quail and manna; you will become as the gods, for you will no longer 
work, or, if you do, you will do so little that it will seem like nothing.”* Sub- 
ordination in itself does not shock him (the worker), does not painhim. ... . 
All he hopes for is to have his wages raised . . . . and to see the rich man 
taxed; for the rest, he lets it go... . . 

One is reminded of Proudhon’s own youthful experience at 
Besancon. “I have received congratulations from over two hun- 
dred people, and what, do you think, is the burden of it? That 

. . now, if I will, I can make my fortune. ... . I am ashamed. 
. .. . What a lust for material well-being! 

Twenty-five years later the cry is still the same: “There is 
some ill-humor in France at present against the Emperor’s rule; 
but does it proceed from pride of soul, from a thirst for justice and 
legality? Not at all. People are merely finding that the Emperor is 
spendthrift, that taxes are heavy and everything is dear.” France 
asks but one thing; “to be relieved of the trouble of public affairs. 
Provided its prince is just a little economical. ... . andl 
people, I ask myself, so skeptical, so licentious, so corrupt, does it 
believe in its God and its soul? Has it an idea of the moral law?’”*° 
No... . “the people is a great beast which it is our task not to 
accept as human but to convert to humanity.” 

As for Proudhon himself and his friends, “. . . . Let us work, 


* Solution du probléme sociale, O.C., VI, 63. 

™ De la justice, Vol. III. 

* Corr. (1838), I, 60. “I have had enough,” he writes elsewhere, “of the ‘vile 
multitude’ of the demagogues. It is an economic aphorism to me that the poorest 
class, just because it is the most poverty-stricken, is the more ungrateful, . . . . the 
most cowardly” (Corr., IV, 267). 

” Corr., XIV, 217. “And our democracy and our plebs, have you faith in them 

; any more than in the Orleanist bourgeoisie? I haven’t: I know them through and 
through ;—they are odious to me, I hate them. Of what have they been thinking for 
i the past three years? Of Garibaldi. They adore adventurers. . . . .” (ibid., p. 217). 
” Confessions, p. 163. 
™ Corr., IV, 148. Surely Proudhon would have been surprised to hear that it 
was Hamilton’s famous phrase he was echoing: “The people? Your people, Sir, is 


a great beast!” 
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egad! For the ill of the century is vulgarity, laziness, triviality, 
mediocrity, insipidity, equivocation and the golden mean!’** 

If “justice” is to be established, says Proudhon, it is of no use 
to appeal to men’s self-interest. A moral conversion is necessary. 
Men must emotionally “see” the hatefulness of their present 
courses. Take war. Why is war still so popular? Because it pays? 
How “inept” of our pacifists to think so! No! Because all our 
ideas of justice, loyalty, beauty are nourished upon it. 

To me it is plain that war is rooted deep, how deep we are not yet ready 
to acknowledge, in the religious, aesthetic and moral sentiments of the people 

. in their patriotism and feelings of caste. It is our history, our life, our 

Reformers talk of abolishing war as if they were abolishing a tax 

on salt! Make abstraction of war and all the ideas associated with it, and 
what have we left of all humanity’s past? 

It is in vain that a lazy philanthropy bewails the sacrifices offered to the 
God of battles; it is in vain that a greedy commercialism points out, besides 
its own teeming products, . . . . the fearful ravages made by war, its enor- 
mous consumption of all the good things of life. 

So long as the imaginations and consciences of men are not swayed to 
reject it; so long as war has against its account but the loss of men and of 
money, dying industry and bankrupt business, war will not disappear; there 
will even be, in all ranks of society, a certain disgust against those who oppose 
it, I had almost said, who calumniate it. 


No, the only way to fight war is “to attack it in its morality and 
its ideal, to strip it of its prestige 88 Mankind must be 
brought to see that alongside the political and often splendid 
avowed motives of war, there is always also the underlying eco- 
nomic one of spoliation: and this is beneath contempt. It is pau- 
perism that really nourishes war. “To possess oneself of the be- 
longings of another”’—is that an object to set the heart marching?** 

War will be at an end on the day when positive federations of 
men who can respect and therefore understand one another extend 
across state lines. “A federated people is a people organized for 
peace.”* 

The whole psychological basis of the state as it is today—and 
as it is conceived—is wrong. ‘The state has nothing but debts and 


™ Corr., IV, 92. ™ La guerre et la paix, 1, 84-85. 
“ Ibid., Vol. II, O.C., XIV, 263-64, 300. 
“ Du principe féd., pp. 320-21. 
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bayonets.”** Even Rousseau did not get beyond this point. His 
“social contract” provides merely for the protection and defense of 
goods and persons; it says nething of positive rights and duties. 
Leaving these untouched, what does it become but “an oath of so- 
cial war” of the haves against the have-nots?*’ It is as if one were 
to draw up 
a commercial agreement in which the . . , . mature . . . . of the goods 
. and services involved, the conditions of quality, delivery, price, ... . 
everything in fact which constitutes the material of contracts was omitted, and 
nothing was mentioned save penalties and jurisdictions.®* 


In such a society, how can one expect fair play and mutual good 
faith? In such a society, what can the self-respecting man do but 
cry, “I want to be neither Government nor governed?”*® 

At this point the reader may do well to stop and ask himself, 
Was Proudhon far-sighted in his teaching on war? Was he in any 
of his social remedies? 

What remains today of his banking proposals? The modern 
world has certainly not chosen to abolish a specie basis for its 
money. And it has certainly not chosen to issue credit without any 
time-payment for interest. But it has approached those bold pro- 
posals appreciably. Witness our own Federal Reserve System and 
our Federal Farm Loan banks, to say nothing of the Raffeison 
banks on the Continent. We do use commercial paper as a partial 
basis for our own currency and we do extend credit to the small 
independent producer to an extent undreamed of in Proudhon’s day. 

What remains of Proudhon’s ideas on labor? The modern 
world has certainly not joined him in opposing collective bargain- 
ing. It is “business unionism” with the wage bargain as its pivot 
that holds our industrial stage. Yet the co-operative movement and 
the shop-steward movement, shop committees and Whitley coun- 
cils, syndicalism proper, guild socialism and sovietism, all bear 
traces of the kind of self-governing industrial life to which Proud- 
hon looked forward. 

What of war? It was not until after 1914 that the modern 
world realized how weak its economic arguments for peace would 


* Solution du probléme sociale, O.C., V1, 219. ™ Idée gen., p. 116. 
* Idée gén., pp.117-18. ” Confessions, p. 321. 
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prove in the face of popular feeling. Proudhon’s criticisms might 
have been written direct for The Great Illusion. But our new peace 
instruments, League, World Court, outlawry proposals even, would 
doubtless seem too political to him. He expected “federalism” to 
precede peace. 

What of government itself then? In an age that was one great 
rising tide of nationalism, he chose to preach a decentralization 
that has certainly not taken place. The nations of the twentieth 
century have been greater, stronger, and more self-conscious than 
those of the nineteenth. His hope for small city-states was an 
anachronism. Yet some of his concerns for the lost “village patriot- 
isms” has reappeared in our day. We are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the need for local centers of feeling, and our movements for 
urban home rule and community organization show it. In France, 
where centralization had proceeded so much further, the movement 
came thirty years earlier. As for occupational representation, Rus- 
sia on a large scale and Germany on a small are putting it to the 
test before our eyes. 

How about the world of small owners upon which Proudhon’s 
picture of the future was built? Early during the syndicalist move- 
ment, Sorel could write: “Proudhon’s ideas of ‘federalism’ do not 
seem to have been popular save in the smaller manufacturing 
towns: the workingmen of the great cities do not readily grasp 
them.’’®® 

Sorel was here stating a fundamental truth. Proudhon’s mes- 
sage was directed chiefly to the small handicraft industry of the 
France of the 1850’s. His vision of the future did not imaginatively 
seize the congregate industry of the twentieth century. He ac- 
knowledged its coming; he even technically made the workers on 
congregate enterprises the nucleus of his “federations,” but his 
emphasis was all the other way. It was the beauties of independent 
life and work that his eloquence painted. The very concept of mu- 
tualistic “exchange” suggests not the marketing problems of a 
great corporation but of the petty merchant. 

It would seem as if Proudhon’s message should have died with 


” Introduction to Enseignements sociaux, p. 152. Quoted in G. Pirou, Proud- 
honisme et syndicalisme révolutionnaire, p. 228. 
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his generation. Yet today we find his very words falling from the 
lips of the chief proletarian organization of France. The Conseil 
Général du Travail formulated its post-war reconstruction resolu- 
tion as follows: The new order to be established by the workers 
shall be “based not upon authority but upon exchanges; not upon 
domination but upon reciprocity; not upon sovereignty but upon 
the social contract.”** Plainly their thought is moving at ease in 
the Proudhonian orbit. 

Of course the world war has had something to do with all this, 
and so has the rising tide of communism. Libertarian groups were 
bound to rebel at the sight of so much governing. And being human 
and rather short of heroic material in the present, they were bound 
to look behind them for support. Conceding all this, however, the 
present writer believes that there were qualities in Proudhon’s mor- 
al teaching that in themselves made for his survival. If his eco- 
nomic and political system had been preached by a less telling 
personality, if it had been backed by less compelling moral consid- 
erations, its own momentum would never have carried it so far. 

Many of Proudhon’s qualities have come out already in the 
earlier sections of this discussion. I wish to conclude with a few of 
the more personal ones. 

Proudhon had an appetite for reality that matched his dislike 
of cant. He always felt closer to the peasant working his soil and 
the workman fingering his tool than to the reformer sentimentaliz- 
ing about them. 

“What an exile for me,” he writes, “when I had to attend 
school, where I no longer lived save by the head, where, among 
other inanities, they took it upon themselves to initiate me into na- 
ture, which I was leaving, by narratives and themes!’ 

It was many years before he could stomach the enthusiasms of 
Rousseau. “Those who talk so well,” he says, “enjoy but little.””** 
“The peasant,” he continues approvingly, “is the least romantic, 


™ Humanité, September 21, 1919. Quoted in Guy Grand, “L’étre Proudhon,” in 
Proudhon et notre temps (1920), p. 3. Italics mine. 

* Justice, Vol. Il, O.C., XXII, 208. Italics mine. 

* Tbid., p. 209. Cf. Les femmelins, p. 32: “Rousseau does not understand, nay, 
he does not really love this liberty of which he is always talking.” 
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the least idealistic of men. Immersed whoily in reality, he is the 
opposite of the dilettante 

It was a great shock to him to find thinness of feeling and glib- 
ness of speech among the preachers and teachers he met. He de- 
termined to start afresh. “It was this contrast between the real 
life suggested by nature and the factitious education given by re- 
ligion that first brought to birth within me the beginnings of philo- 
sophic doubt.’ 

Ever after Proudhon was a freethinker. But he retained some- 
times the phrases and always the feeling of a religious attitude 
toward society. “Justice,” the higher self, the social ultimate, were 
simple realities to him. 

In all his relations with other persons and with goods man really contracts 
only with Society, i.e., with himself, with the ideal and saintly being that dwells 
within him. Destroy this respect for the self, for society, this fear of God, as 


the Bible says, which is present during all our acts, all our thoughts, and man 
. inevitably becomes . . . . libertine, tyrannical, wretched.** 


Proudhon had no doubts of himself as the spokesman of justice. 
“T was under the stress of one of those intuitions that come to me 
sometimes,” he wrote to a friend (apropos of a wish for the Emper- 
or to abdicate), “and that make me speak almost with the abandon 
of an oracle. Well, what was then but an intuition is gradually be- 
coming a certainty for me,” and so forth.” 

“One must either love me or hate me,” he wrote earlier in re- 
gard to his work on Property. And again, “I do not even say of my 
work, Let it be understood. But Jet it only be read, and the old 
Society is done with!””*® 

Occasionally he realized for the moment that his zeal had car- 
ried him too far, and then he acknowledged his fault without em- 
barrassment. “I buried my soul in studies, but I only succeeded in 

Justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 208-9. * Ibid., p. 214. 

* Contrad., Vol. II, O.C., V, 235. Cf. De la création de ordre, O.C., Ill, 36. 
“Religion has created (moral) types to which science can add nothing. Happy shall 
we be if we can but learn from science how to realize within ourselves the ideal which 


religion has shown us.” The apostrophe to the “God of liberty and of equality” at 
the close of the First Memoir on Property is not quite so disingenuous. 

Corr., VI, 39-40. Corr., 1, 210. 

” Corr., I, 213. Cf. Qu’est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, conclusion: “I have 
accomplished my task; property is conquered, never again to rise 
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inflaming my irascibility the more. .. . . I acknowledge now that 
this immoderate aggression of mine . . . . was unjust.’”°° 

So long as justice remained enthroned, its representative could 
make mistakes and forgive himself. In a moment he would be up 
again and following its lead. It did not matter what the rest of the 
world thought. “They think me dead and done with! . . . . They 
haven’t yet seen half of me!’’*” 

Justice itself could not fail. Once make people see it plainly 
and they could not but change. It was self-evident, final. 

Q: And who will guarantee the observation of Justice? 

A: Justice is for intelligent and free beings the supreme cause of their de- 
cisions. Jt needs but to be explained and understood to be affirmed by all the 
world and to become dominant. It exists, or the universe is but a phantom and 
humanity a monster.’°? 

It will now be seen why at the outset of this study we chose 
to call Proudhon a “social prophet.” It was not because certain 
of his predictions have to a certain measure come true. It was be- 
cause he cherished an inner deity of compelling dimensions and 
spoke for it in the masterful manner of an Amos or a Micah. 

What are the common characteristics of the prophet? First, 
his air of certainty, of authority. The prophet has experienced 
more than he can adequately report. He makes up for the incom- 
municable quality of his experience by extreme emphasis in what 
he does say. 

Next, his representative character: the prophet speaks for 
something larger than himself. This is the essence of what he is 
certain about. This Something is also larger than his audience or 
their kind. 

Third, the prophet calls us to moral issues, in the name of his 
deity. He shows heat of indignation in so doing: the contrast be- 
tween what his inner eye sees and what lies around him is too much 
for him. 

Finally, the prophet gives us the picture of a future in which, 
whether the material needs are overflowingly satisfied or not 
(‘Man shall not live by bread alone’’), the deity’s moral law shall 
be operative—we find “the reign of the spirit.” 

Confessions, p. 255. Italics mine. ™ Corr., V, 57. 

8 Justice, Vol. 11, O.C., XXII, 105. Italics mine. 
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Proudhon’s cult of “justice” would certainly seem to satisfy all 
these conditions. 

As a sidelight upon the character of Proudhon’s dealings with 
his followers, I append portions of a letter to a friend written about 
a year before his death. 


Would you then be one of those people for whom man’s existence has but 
one end: to produce, possess and enjoy? No! Neither the one nor the other! 
We must work because that is the law of our being, because it is upon this 
condition that we learn, we fortify and discipline and assure our existence and 
that of our families. But that is not our end,—TI do not say transcendental or 
religious end, I say simply our earthly, present and altogether human end. To 
play the man, to raise ourselves above the fatalities of this world, to reproduce 
within ourselves the divine image, as the Bible says, in fine to realize upon earth 
the reign of the Spirit: that is our end. 

I am preaching to you, my dear friend, you force me to it. That you, 
with a conscience and intelligence of distinction should be so sunk under your 
own weight, giving way to a sort of general softening It is unworthy 

Better than another man you know how hard of heart and of 
head this mankind of ours is; do you think then that that excuses you for your 
desertion? 

No, no; you must give help to this vicious, ugly humanity, as you would 
to your own children 

I have seen my wife, sick with cholera, recover suddenly when she saw 
me seized It is thus that we should all be, to the last of our strength. 
You owe yourself, like every man of good will, to the reform of your kind. 
Well! and do you think that I care about the life of a crowd of egotists and 
debauchees? If you but knew how ruthless I feel toward those sons of the 
devil! how weak is my charity for those rotten souls! Not only do I not ask 
that they live, I rejoice at their consumption and their death. 

If your soul is really of quality, it should sustain your body. If you let 
yourself go, you will sink in my esteem 


* Letter of December 31, 1863. Corr., XIII, 217-19. 
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URBANIZATION AS MEASURED BY NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 
This paper is predicated on the assumption that culture, since it is based finally 

on communication, is always more or less a local phenomenon. In so far as this 
. assumption is valid, every community having its own local tradition and its own 
institutions may be regarded as a cultural unit. The cultural and political organiza- 
tion of the community invariably tends to conform, and when the community . 
achieves a stable organization it will conform to the economic. Changes in economic 
relations, under these circumstances, may be accepted as an index of changes that are 
taking place or impending in cultural life. Recent studies indicate that within the 
limits of the metropolitan areas of great cities, a process of devolution is going on. 
Changes in the metropolitan areas of great cities are identical in kind with the 
changes that are taking place in the whole region which the metropolis, with its 
satellites, dominates. Business and industry is moving out to the smaller cities, 
increasing their population to be sure, but changing still more their character and 
function. The smaller cities are beginning to assume the réle of the larger urban cen- 
ters. The changes which are taking place are embodied, on the one hand, in the con- 
centration of individual business units, as, for example, in our chain store; on the oth- 
er hand, as represented in our chain store in an orderly dispersion of these units 
throughout the whole metropolitan area. This process of devolution, therefore, is 
not so complete as to impair the organization which was achieved through the 
movement toward concentration and consolidation. Though the units are dispersed, 
financial control and administrative organization remains at the center. The changes 
taking place are really in the direction of a more complete and more efficient organi- 
zation. In the small towns or villages the population is stationary and they are 
losing their original character as independent units. They are, in short, becoming 
satellites of the small cities. All of these changes are very accurately reflected in 
newspaper circulation. 


Some thirteen years ago, Dr. C. J. Galpin published, as one of 
the research bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, a stimulating 
little paper entitled The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity. The purpose of this paper was eminently practical. It was 
intended, as the author stated it at the time, “to cast some light on 
the problems of education, local governmeni, and religion.” Its 
method of procedure was to plot, on a series of maps, the actual re- 
lations—economic, political, and social—of the farm populations of 
the villages and the towns at which farmers of the region ordinarily 
marketed their products, and upon which they depended, in turn, 
for goods and services of which they were in need. These maps 
were intended to show something more, however, than the distance 
of the farmer to the market, important as that fact undoubtedly is. 
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They did, as a matter of fact, show that the farmer went to town for 
a number of things; to borrow money, for one thing—and the rela- 
tion between a man and his banker is ordinarily a very intimate one 
—to get an education for his children; or merely to attend church. 
“From the point of view of the village,” as Dr. Galpin says, “the 
problem was one of getting at the land area of the village influence; 
from the point of view of the countryman, it was learning what 
farmers were connected with the same village.’ 

Two facts were brought out as a result of this investigation 
which have general and methodological significance: 

1. The actual community, as determined by social intercourse, 
communication, and common interest, does not conform and fre- 
quently quite transcends, the limits of the official and administra- 
tive community, the county, for example, and the township. 

2. The web of personal relations in which customs and institu- 
tions grow up does, on the whole, tend to conform to the area of 
trade relations and of common interest. Trade comes first, but po-~ 
litical and social institutions follow. 

These observations have given rise to the concept of the natural 
area, as the unit of social observation and study, in contradistinc- 
tion to the administrative unit, which is often artificial when it is 
not a mere gerrymander. I might add, in passing, that the notion of 
the natural area, as sociological students are beginning to use that 
term, seems rather intimately related to the concept of the cultural - 
area with which anthropologists in recent years have made us fa- 
miliar. Galpin’s paper on The Anatomy of a Rural Community 
might, in fact, be regarded as, in some sense, a contribution to the 
cultural area concept, so far as that term finds application in so 
complex a milieu as that one in which we live. 

Since 1915, further studies of the kind that Galpin initia ated 
have been made, not only of but of urban communities. In the 
investigati paper is based, the same methods 

od to the definit: d-description of the relations 
whole region which the 
say; its hinterland. In this larger region, 


*C. J. Galpin, “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community,” Agricul- 
tural Extension Station Bulletin 34 (Wisconsin, 1915). 
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as in the smaller one of Galpin’s study, the trade area—or rather 
~ trade areas, for there are several—coincide with the cultural. Peo- 
ple go to the city, as the farmer goes to town, not merely to market 
their products or their talents, as the case may be, but to meet peo- 
ple and to get the news. As the ultimate source of a common culture 
is, in a manner of speaking, common talk, the market place, wher- 
ever it is, has been, and still remains, a cultural center for the terri- 
tory tributary to it. Modern means of transportation and of com- 
munication have greatly widened the area of this tributary territory. 
The newspaper has superseded the town crier as a publicity agent, 
but it has not wholly supplanted the market place as a news center. 
News makes prices as well as credit, and the financial center is al- 
ways in the closest proximity to the news ticker. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find that the circulations of the 
newspapers, when they are plotted on a map, serve to delimit, with 

TABLE I 


GRADIENT OF CIRCULATION BY ZONES 
NUMBER OF COPIES PER 100 POPULATION 


Chicago 40 miles 80 miles 120 miles 
Chicago only............. 91.9 §2.3 11.6 9-3 


exceptional accuracy the limits of the local trade area, and to 
measure at the same time the extent and degree of dependence of the 
suburbs upon the metropolis, and of the metropolis upon the larger 
region which it dominates. Newspaper_circulation may be repre- 
sented schematically in a succession of concentric circles, defining a 
series of zones—zones of declining circulation, since newspaper cir- 
culation, like land values, tends to decline in regular gradients from 
the center of the city to its circumference; and from the City itself 


measure, in short, the extent and degree of urbanization. 

As the term is ordinarily used, urbanization is a statistical or 
geographical, rather than a sociological, concept. People who live in 
cities are reckoned urban, and those who live in villages or the open 
country are rural, and the percentage of persons in cities, as com- 


, to the limits of the metropolitan area. These gradients of declining 
newspaper circulation measure the area of urban influence; they 
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pared with that in the country, has been assumed to measure the de- 
gree of urbanization at a time and place. Thus, in 1920, when 51.4 
per cent of the population of the United States was classified as ur- 
ban, the distribution of urban and rural population, according to the 
census, was as shown in Table II. 

These figures measure, as we ordinarily reckon it, the degree of 
urbanization in each of the census districts. Still greater differences 


TABLE II 
URBAN AND RuRAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920* 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
‘CENT 
Drvisions 
Urban Rural 

51.4 100.0 100.0 
74.9 30.7 10.9 
East North Central.................. 60.8 24.0 16.4 
West North Central................. 37-7 8.7 15.2 
cup 31.0 8.0 18.8 
West South Central................. 29.0 5.5 14.1 


* E. B. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 37 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1923). 


in urbanization appear, when comparisons are made, not by regions, 
but by states. For example, according to Paul Douglass in his recent 
volume, The Suburban Trend, 87.3 per cent of the population of 
Rhode Island lives in cities of 100,000 and adjacent territory; in 
Massachusetts, 78.4 per cent; in New Jersey 77.8 per cent, and in 
California 52.0 per cent. The increase in urban as compared with 
rural population since the first census is even more striking. In 
1790, there were but six cities with a population of over 8,000, and 
this constituted at the time but 3.3 per cent of the population as a 
whole. In 1920, on the other hand, there were 924 cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants, and this was 43.8 per cent of the population of 
the whole country.’ 

It is doubtful, however, under the conditions which we now live, 
whether the movements of population from the country to the city, 
or the increase of the population of the city over the country, can 


*See E. B. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 36. 
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any longer be regarded as an adequate index to urbanization in any 
sense of the word. The movements to and from the city and the ru- 
ral areas are now so frequent and on so grand a scale that in some 
parts of the country, as, for example, in New England and on the 
Pacific Coast, what we once called rural community and rural peo- 
ple has ceased to exist. As Paul Douglass has put it, “There are 
cities and suburbs, but there is no rural territory left, in the sense 


TABLE III 
RATES OF GROWTH OF PoPULATION, NUMBER OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 
AND AGGREGATE CIRCULATION PER ISSUE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1920 


ear ion ews- 

— Increase Population papers Cc tion Increase 
1850......| 23,191,876 |....... 2,807,586 254 406 
1860...... 31,443,321 | 35:6] 5,072,256 387 | 1,478,435 94.9 
. 38,558,371 22.6 8,071,875 574 2,601,547 76.0 
1880...... 50,155,783 | 30.1 | 11,365,698 971 | 3,566,305 37-1 
ae 62,947,714 25.5 | 18,244,239 1,610 8,387,188 135.2 
75,904,575 | 20.7 | 25,018,335 |........ 16,061, 352T 91.5 
I9I0O......| 91,972,266 25,242,847T 57.2 
105,710,620 14.9 | 46,307,640 |........ 33,385, 186T 32.3 


* Includes all incorporated places of 8,o00 and over—from Table 27, Fourteenth Census, I, 43. 
t Newspaper circulation interpolated for years 1900, 1910, and 1920. 


that the major part of the area of the nation is rural. In other words, 
the network of urban communities leaves little space for anything 
else.” 

Cities, however, are not mere statistical aggregates, nor mere 
political and administrative units. The conditions under which men 
live in cities have given them characteristics, manners, and a style 
of life, which distinguishes them, or has done so in the past, from 
the rural population. One of these seems to be the habit of reading 
daily newspapers. These characteristics are everywhere the same, 
but they are more obvious and open to observation in the popula- 
tions of great cities than of small. There are, in fact, degrees of ur- 
banization, even in different regions of a single city. plone 
between the urban and the suburban population are still more 


marked. 
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It seems, therefore, so far as urbanization means the acquisition | 
of urban habits of thought, that urbanization may be due quite as F 
much to the expansion and devolution of cities as to the movements 
of rural population to urban centers. Urbanization may be due, in 
other words, quite as much to the fact that the city is going out into 
the country, as to the fact that the country people are coming into 
the city. 

As a matter of fact, what is called the devolution of the cities is 
one of the most outstanding recent manifestations of urban life. It 
has been estimated that about fifteen million people, or about 15 
per cent of the population of the United States, is located in sub- 
urban areas. Furthermore, the urban population increased in the 
decade from 1910 to 1920 at the rate of 22 per cent, while the sub- 
urban population in the same period increased at the rate of 32 per 
cent. 

The urban population, pushing out along the lines of railway 
transportation and the automobile highways, absorbs and, so to 
speak, digests towns and villages previously independent, as it ex- 
pands. The influence which the city exercises is greatest at the cen- / 
ter, and diminishes as it radiates. Within the fifty-mile zone of Chi- 
cago, for example, every city has its character determined in great 
part by its relation to the metropolis. There are, for example, satel 
lite cities, where the heavier industries are located, residential sub- 
urbs, golf settlements, and so-called dormitory towns. There are 
harbors of refuge, also, in which vice and crime seek safety, partic- | / / 
ularly during periods of reform in cities. Every suburb exists be- 
cause it performs for the city some function which the city cannot 
perform for itself so well or so economically. 

While the suburb is, therefore, an integral part of the urban 
community, nevertheless the city loses, in its suburb, something of 
its specific urban character. As one travels from the center to the \ 
periphery of the metropolitan area, there is more space but less | 
speed. All this seems to be reflected in the circulation of the metro- 
politan papers, as will presently appear.* 

Not only is the city’s population apparently in full flight from 

* All data on distribution of newspaper circulation in this article secured by 


Charles Newcomb through the courtesy of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chi- 
cago. 
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“the city, but industry and commerce are also moving out. In the 
process of migration, industry and commerce, it will be observed, 


CHART I 


REGION oF CHICAGO 


* AND ALL TOWNS RECEIVING 25 OR MORE 


are likely to be broken up into smaller but standardized units, dis- 
persed at strategic points within the region over which the metropo- 
lis and its satellites may be said to dominate. Devolution is taking 
/ place on the principle of the chain store; that is to say, the units of 
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production and distribution are dispersed, but control remains at ——~ 
the center. 

The growth of metropolitan cities has passed, it seems, through 
two, and perhaps more than two, distinct phases. There was first a 
phase in which the tendency toward concentration was dominant. 
This was the phase represented by the department store and the 


TABLE IV 


CIRCULATION OF ALL CHICAGO PAPERS IN SATELLITE CENTERS AND TOTAL 
City CIRCULATION OF SATELLITE PAPER IN CENTER WHERE 
It Is PuBLISHED 


Total City Circu- | Total Circulation Percentage 
lation of Satellite of Chicago ~hi 


Hammond, Indiana 17,970 14,491 
Gary, Indiana 16 ,647 16,760 
Evanston, Illinois 6,522 26,731 
Waukegan, Illinois . 8,131 11,503 
Elgin, Illinois 10,235 8,658 
Aurora, Illinois 12,435 8,426 
Joliet, Illinois 14,939 12,283 


86,879 98 , 852 


185,734 


Percentage of total Chicago. . . 53-2 in publishing centers 


Circulation of local papers in zone dominated by local papers, 69.0 per cent. 
Circulation of Chicago in zone outside loca] dominant zone, 80.0 per cent. 


general trend toward centralization and consolidation. The second 
phase is represented by the chain store, and the tendency toward 
what we have called devolution. 

As an illustration of this centrifugal movement, I might cite, 
say, the packing-houses in Chicago. After concentrating the pack- 
ing industry in Chicago to an extent that gave this city almost a 
monopoly of the industry, the packing-houses began, some years 
ago, to establish branch concerns in cities like Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and Sioux City. Now they are establishing smaller units of produc- 
tion in towns of ten to thirty thousand population throughout the 
Middle West. Through these establishments they are able to deal 
directly with the farmer, in a way in which they have never been 
able to do before. So, too, the great mail-order houses, Sears, Roe- 


# 
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buck & Company, and Montgomery Ward, are establishing branch- 
es in the smaller cities, where they can deal direct with the farming 
population. Recently the chain stores have invaded all the smaller 
cities in the Middle West, but while the city’s industries and the 
city’s commerce are moving out of the larger centers and establish- 
ing businesses in the smaller cities, financial control remains in the 


CHART II 


DISTRIBUTION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE REGION OF CHICAGO 


can SHOWING 
- ALL TOWNS RECEIVING COPIES FROM 

CHICAGO AND SATELLITE CENTERS 
IN 1928 


@ SATELLITE CENTER WITH 
DALY PAPER 


metropolis. While the cities are pushing out into the country and 
the population is increasing more rapidly in the suburban than in 
the urban community, hotels are multiplying and the transient pop- 
ulation of the city is increasing more rapidly than the population of 
the city as a whole. If industries are moving out, office buildings are 
going higher. If the machinery of production moves toward the 
periphery, the management and financial control remains at the 
center. Furthermore, in spite of the dispersion of population, pro- 
duction, and commerce, control of these dispersed units is constant- 
ly being centralized and unified. The chain store, with its widely 
scattered but thoroughly standardized sales organization, is cen- 
trally administered in much the same way, and much to the same 
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extent, as the department store, with which it is now in active com- 
petition. 

What is actually taking place, then, is not a movement either 
to or from the city, but a wider extension of industry, commerce, 
and of personal and social relations which have grown up with and 
are characteristic of great cities./ Specialization, the division of la- 


CHART III 


LARGER TOWNS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


AND THEIR RELATION TO SIOUX CITY AND THE TWIN CITIES 


bor, more elaborate organization, and more effective direction and 
control is now taking place in agriculture, just as it formerly took 
place in other more highly organized industries. These changes, 
with all that they involve, are what we very properly describe as 
urbanization. ) 

The growth of great cities has led to greater specialization in , 
agriculture and, incidentally, to more rational and intensive culti- 
vation of the soil—all of which has served to modify substantially 
the structure of the rural community. It has not, however, touched 
so directly and so intimately, as have the changes in function of the 
smaller cities, the cultural life of rural peoples. These smaller cities 
have been, so to speak, the mediators and middlemen between the 
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CHART IV 


RaTEs OF PopuLATION GROWTH IN TOWNS OF 8,000 TO 
25,000 AND IN TOWNS OF 1,000 TO 5,000 IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA, 1900-1928* 


+- 
‘owns 6,000 to 25,000 


Towns 1 ,000 to 5,000) 


1900 1920 1928 
1900 1910 «1920 1928 
| | 

Population in Towns of 8,000 to 25,000 
Sioux Falls......| 10,266 14,004 | 25,202 | 30,127 
Aberdeen. ....... 4,087 10,753 14,537 15,036 
Watertown...... 3,352 7,010 9,400 | 10,319 
2,793 5,791 8,302 | 10,204 
Mitchell......... 4,055 6,515 8,478 | 10,119 
ae 24,513 | 44,163 | 65,919 | 75,805 

Population in Towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
Brookings . boats 2,346 2,971 3,924 4,613 
Madison......... 2,550 3,137 4,144 4,386 
2,306 3,656 3,209 3,560 
Redfield......... 1,015 2,856 2,775 2,751 
Vermilion........ 2,183 2,187 2,590 3,410 
10,400 | 14,807 | 16,642 | 18,720 


* 1928 population from Ayer and Sons’ Newspaper Directory. 
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open country and the metropolitan centers, and the influences thus 
transmitted have profoundly changed both the form and the con- 
tent of rural life. 

CHART V 


RaTE oF GrRowTH OF Darty NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
tN SoutH Dakota, 1915-28 


(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale of Ordinates) 


“Total Circul ation 


Circul ation of Twin Cities eee’ 


tion of South Dekotea Papers 
Circul 


ci ation of 
City Papers 


1920 


Circulation of Local and Metropolitan Dailies in 
South Dakota, 1915-28 
(Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations) 


1925 1928 


Sioux City 22,222 21,388 26,416 
14,010 33,336 42,561 
Twin Cities 10,670 10,247 5,682 


46,902 64,971 74,659 


The smaller cities, particularly those on the outer margin of the, 
middle west region—cities of over 5,000 and up to 30,000 inhabi+ 
tants—have been growing in population and in importance at thé 
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expense of the metropolitan cities, on the one hand, and the small 
towns and villages on the other. The first effect of the so-called devo- 
lution of the metropolitan cities was to bring into existence, within 
a radius of 40 or 50 miles, a chain of satellite and suburban cities. 
Cities at a greater distance were less immediately and less positive- 
ly affected, but have not wholly escaped. 

One factor in the situation which explains the changes that are 
now taking place, particularly in cities located in areas distinctly 
rural, is, of course, the all-important.automobile. Good roads and 
motor trucks have reduced, in some parts of the country, the dis- 
tance of the farmer from the city, measured in terms of time and 
cost, to something like one-fourth of what it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. In doing this it has made the city rather than the village the 
primary market of many of the farmers’ products. Grain still goes 
into village elevators, but pigs, cream, and eggs are taken to the city 
by auto-truck. The area of the smaller city’s local trade is today in 
some instances, twenty times as extensive as it was a few years ago. 
It is this condition, among others, that has brought the chain store 
from the metropolis to the smaller cities and the consequences are 
such as cannot at this time be accurately estimated. For one thing 
it has enabled them to improve greatly the technical services which 
they are able to perform, not only for the local community but to 
the farming population within the limits of the local trade area. 
Every little city of 8,000 or 10,000 is likely to have at least one if 
not more thriving hospitals with a competent staff, which provides 
for the needs of the whole population within a radius of perhaps 
fifty miles. Some cities are now preparing to provide the surround- 
ing rural territory with electricity; other cities are employing traf- 
fic experts to deal with the city’s problems of rail and motor trans- 
portation, and this has led to a systematic investigation of the 
limitations and advantages of the local trade area for expansion of 
trade and more efficient exploitation of resources. The increased 
use of machinery on the farm has increased the demand for more 
expert service in making repairs than the village blacksmith was 
able to give. Gradually the small city is developing a competent 
staff to carry on the overhead of a more complex civilization. In 
short, the smaller cities are assuming more and more the manners 
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and style of life of a metropolitan city. In South Dakota, to which 
my personal observations of rural life are mainly confined, the 


CHART VI 
RATES OF GROWTH OF CIRCULATIONS OF LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN 
DaILies In TOWNS UNDER 1,000 IN 
Souta Dakota, 1915-28 


(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale of Ordinates) 


1920 1925 1928 


Circulations of Local and Metropolitan Dailies in Towns 
under 1,000 in South Dakota, 1915-28 
(Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations) 


1925 1928 


6,925 18,746 25,322 
14,944 13,127 13,420 


21,859 31,873 38,743 


farmers are taking to playing golf. Farmers frequently drive forty 
or fifty miles in summer to spend a week-end in the city. They may 
bring a tent and camp in the city park which every enterprising city 
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provides for auto-motor tourists. In that case they will go to the 
theater or a dance on Saturday night and attend church or the ball- 


CHART VII 
Rates oF GROWTH OF CIRCULATIONS OF LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN 
DaIrLiEs IN TOWNS 1,000 TO 5,000 IN 
DAKOTA, 1915-28 
(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale of Ordinates) 
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1920 1925 1928 


Circulation of Local and Metropolitan Dailies in Towns 
1,000 to 5,000 in South Dakota 


(Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureau 


of Circulations) 
1915 1925 1928 
Metropolitan........... 12,218 11,946 13,480 
16,017 22,548 25,217 


game on Sunday. Every little city will maintain a semi-profession- 
al ball team, a golf links, and a suburban dancing pavilion. 
The automobile and the auto-truck has totally changed the re- 
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lation between the smaller city and the villages within easy driving 
distances. ‘Tt has reduced them to-the character of suburbs, which 
are becoming 1 more and more dependent upon the neighboring city 
as a local market and a center of recreational and cultural life. The 
radio likewise is putting the farmer in touch with urban life. He 
gets news of the market by radio in the morning, and listens in on a 
concert or lecture in Chicago, New York, or some less remote center 
of inspiration and enlightenment in the evening. 

One interesting fact the study of the distribution of newspaper 
circulation has brought out: the man in the small city reads the 
metropolitan in preference to the the local paper. But the farmer, it 
seems, still gets ws from the same market in which he buys 
his groceries. The more mobile city man travels farther and has a 
wider horizon, a different focus of attention, and, characteristically, 
reads a metropolitan paper. The distribution of newspaper circula- 
tion exhibits the actual organization of interest and the actual dis- 
tribution of attention both in the city and in the rural community. 

For the purpose of illustration I have chosen to study the cir- 
culation of daily ne rs in South Dakota. There are in South 
cities which are at the same time news 
and trade centers: Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Watertown, and Mitchell. 
These cities have for a long time been steadily taking over, among 
other things, the jobbing trade which formerly centered first in Chi- 
cago, and in the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. In spite, 
however, of the fact that the smaller cities of Dakota have become 
the centers of wholesale distribution, financial control has remained, 
on the whole, in the metropolitan cities. Recently these cities have . 
been invaded by chain stores, and this has served to transfer more 
completely the ultimate control of business to the metropolitan 
cities. It has also brought the metropolitan cities with their new 
methods of merchandising closer to the farmer. Chicago began to 
deal directly with the farmers through the mail-order houses. Now 
Chicago and other cities are doing the same thing more directly 
through chain stores. 

In the meantime, Minneapolis and Sioux City have got into ac- 
tive competition for the domination of the jobbing business in South 
Dakota. The reason for this competition may probably be found in 
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changes in the transportation system. Trade was originally organ- 
ized on the basis of a system of railway transportation that ran east 
and west. Now it is being organized on the basis of a transportation 
system that runs north and south. Fruit comes up from the South, 
sugar, canned goods, and more fruits come into the state from the 
Southwest. Sioux Falls is gaining on the Twin Cities as a wholesale 
distributing point. This is shown in the changing distribution of the 
metropolitan papers. Here, as elsewhere, the motor-truck has 
played an important réle. It has largely displaced the railway as a 
means of transportation within the trade areas of the four South 
Dakota cities mentioned. 

Looking at the Middle West region as a whole, and in historical 
perspective, one may observe three distinct epochs in the organiza- 
tion of trade and social intercourse within the region. In the first 
epoch commerce was organized on the basis of river traffic—the 
Mississippi. St. Louis and the other river towns, including St. Paul, 
dominated the whole region as far north as Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Then came the railway. This was the second epoch. Chicago be- 
came the dominant commercial center. Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha gained in importance at the expense of St. Louis and 
St. Paul. 

The third epoch is that of the automobile. The effect of motor 
transport has been to hasten the devolution of the metropolitan cen- 
ter and to change completely the character and function of the 
smaller city. How long the present tendencies will continue, it is yet 
too early to say. So far the total effect has been to take the farmer 
out of his previous isolation, to bring him into closer contact with 
urban life, and to make him, to an extent he has not been before, a 
citizen of the world. 

One interesting fact I should just mention in conclusion. As 
means of transportation have multiplied; as the cities have been 
emancipated from dependence, first, upon the river, and second, 
upon the railroad; as automobiles have made it possible to move 
freely in every direction, trade areas and hinterlands of cities have 
tended to assume a more compact, symmetrical, and radial form and 
every urban center has come into more complete possession of the 
area and the region that it dominates. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE DATA AND THEIR USE 
JOHN CANDLER COBB 


ABSTRACT 


Dialectics relates to the process of reasoning from probabilities and observed in- 
dications. The scientific method reasons from meticulously stated data presented so 
that another mind can analyze and evaluate the accuracy, force, and effect of each 
datum. The dialectic method precedes the scientific. The dialectic method is neces- 
sary in the treatment of problems that must be acted upon but which have not 
been conclusively analyzed by scientific methods. This method does not add to the 
fund of human knowledge. An example of the dialectic method is the report on 
“Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence” made in Illinois. The scientific analysis of 
social science phenomena includes four methods: statistical, case study, observation, 
and experimentation. There are no “statistical data”: a datum is a fact or assump- 
tion; statistics, classification and presentation. A case study may be classed as ex- 
periment which, if properly controlled, would produce dependable results. It is nec- 
essary that the cases should be clearly stated and the technique of study standard- 
ized. Experiment is actually going on when laws are enacted, police regulations 
made, or changes in institutions attempted. The Illinois parole report is dealing 
with an experiment and suggests other experimental changes. History is the great 
experimental laboratory of social science. Experiments are there if we could see 
them. The most interesting and difficult problem confronting social science is the 
quantitative statement of psychological data. Important work is going on in the 
Harvard Medical School, the community studies in Chicago, and under Adler in 
Chicago and Healy in Boston. The scientific approach to the problems of social 
science aims to make of it a clearly-defined, effective, vital science. It is seeking for 
knowledge of problems rather than solutions. 


“The social sciences, like the natural sciences, proceed upon the one great 
premise that the intricate flux of events can in some way be explained.” As 
“anyone who reflects upon the troubles and problems of the civilised world to- 
day must realise that questions are constantly put to economic science to which 
no clear answer, and sometimes no answer at all, is being given,” it is the mani- 
fest province of social science, not merely to discuss, but to undertake the so- 
lution of these problems. 

The scientific solution of a problem is accomplished by logical reasoning 
based on data which state the factors contained in the phenomenon under con- 
sideration. “Reasoning is always the same, whether in sciences that study 
living beings or in those concerned with inorganic bodies. But each kind of 
science presents different phenomena and complexities, and difficulties of in- 
vestigation peculiarly its own.” Therefore social science must have methods 
of investigation and technique which will develop knowledge of the factors con- 
tained in its phenomena. 

The soundness of conclusions reached will depend on the accuracy and 
completeness of the data used in consideration. As “knowledge will grow by 
accretion as it grows in the natural sciences, rather than by the excogitation of 
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new systems,” the necessary data must be developed “by means of those pa- 
tient and methodical inquiries which we call research.’ 


The restating of this, the conclusion of an article on the signifi- 
cance and use of data published in the Economic Journal, is for the 
purpose of emphasizing in the sociological field whatever of interest 
and value it may contain. These problems are perhaps even more 
complex and intricate in sociology than in economics. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the use of data along 
the lines indicated in the following paragraph quoted from the same 
article: 


A detailed study of the different types of data and methods of their quan- 
titative statement would be sufficiently extensive to justify a separate inquiry. 
I will therefore merely say that quantitative data have been developed, in vary- 
ing degrees, by the statistical method, the case study method, observation and 
experimentation ; and further, that experimentation in many social science phe- 
nomena, and the complexities of quantitative statement of psychological fac- 
tors, are most in need of study. 


In this discussion the terms “qualitative data” and “quantitative 
data” are used as defined in the before-mentioned article, also the 
distinction there made between the philosophical or “dialectic meth- 
od” and the “scientific method.” As this latter distinction is of 
great importance in presenting my arguments, I will indicate its 
bearings. 

In drawing a distinction between the philosophical method and 
the scientific method of treating a problem, there appeared to be 
confusion arising from the fact that the word “philosophy” as gen- 
erally used is so broad and all inclusive that its use seemed to lead 
to indefiniteness. The term “metaphysical” is open to the same ob- 
jection to a lesser degree but has the added objection that it has a 
special significance not germane. Dialectics, as used by Aristotle, 
Plato, and Kant, seems to be clearly defined as that branch of phi- 
losophy which relates to the process of reasoning from probabilities 
and observed indications and seems to exactly fit the distinction 
drawn. 


*John Candler Cobb, “The Significance and Use of Data in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Economic Journal, London, March, 1928. (This concluding statement large- 
ly consists of quotations from eminent students of the subject whose work is dis- 
cussed and quoted in the article and focused in the conclusion.) 
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The scientific method is the process of reasoning from meticu- 
lously stated data (either the result of personal research or specifi- 
cally stated from the work of others) presented in such form that 
another mind can analyze and evaluate the accuracy, force, and ef- 
fect of each datum used. This seems to give a clear distinction 
which can be applied to any finding presented in the social sciences. 

The dialectic method must precede the scientific method, as a 
problem must necessarily be observed and indicated before it can 
be scientifically attacked. The conclusion reached by the dialectic 
method depends largely upon the judgment and ability of the mind 
presenting it, and the finding contains the elements of a dictum. 
The scientific method bases its conclusions on the strength and ac- 
curacy of the data presented and is in essence a challenge to others 
to accept, refute, or amend the finding. It consists of a constant and 
persistent analyzing of data and the application of each amended 
or corrected form. The dialectic method is an absolute necessity in 
the treatment of problems that must be acted upon and which have 
not been conclusively analyzed by scientific methods. 

The dialectic method is contemporaneously of great impor- 
tance and interest but does not add to the fund of human knowl- 
edge. Naturally in the early stages of development of the social 
sciences the work done is necessarily largely dialectic; this appears 
to be especially true of sociology. To indicate the nature of the 
distinction drawn, I suggest a comparison of the dialectic methods 
of Plato, Spencer, and Comte with the scientific methods of Pas- 
teur, Bernard, and Einstein. 

In the large number of important and valuable books and pa- 
pers that have been written during the last decade bearing on the 
scientific development of the social sciences, there constantly ap- 
pear two trends of thought that seem to lead to confusion. 

First, the tendency to discuss what sciences are social sciences. 
That is, whether or not anthropology, psychology, hygiene, etc., 
should be classed as social sciences. 

A science must be objectively stated. It consists of a certain 
class or type of phenomena, and any science which is useful in con- 
sidering a social science problem becomes for that occasion and 
purpose a part of social science. One does not speak of astronomy 
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as consisting of chemistry, physics, geology, etc. One speaks of a 
certain problem as being astronomical and in working on its solu- 
tion one uses any science that helps. To attempt to define social 
science by making a list of the sciences which compose it, without 
first objectively defining it and its content, would seem to be a pe- 
culiarly hopeless task. 

The second tendency is the attempt to “synthesize” scientific 
methods with “traditional economics” based on philosophy. The 
dialectic method and the scientific method can and should co-op- 
erate. They can be co-ordinated but not synthesized. There is no 
conflict between the two methods, both are endeavoring to reach 
the same end; but the attempt to put them in the same path on the 
way leads to constant confusion and trouble. 

If we start with the premise that there are two distinct methods 
of approach to the problems of social science, the dialectic and the 
scientific, the whole question becomes immediately clarified and 
simplified. 

As an example of the dialectic method, showing its significance, 
value, and importance, I will briefly discuss the recent report on 
“Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence’” made in Illinois. This is 
the report of a committee consisting of three men of high standing, 
large experience, and technical training, on a problem requiring ac- 
tion and of great public importance. In the absence of conclusively 
established data the committee has ably and wisely considered the 
problem on the basis of “probabilities” and “observed indications.”’ 

The report contains a very full and carefully studied history of 
the whole subject of paroles and parole laws, and a description of 
the methods of administration. It presents the hopeful evidences 
of good results and treats the weaknesses of the methods and sys- 
tems with interesting force, for instance, the severe arraignment 
made of the pernicious effect of political favoritism in appoint- 
ments, of the bargaining with criminals and promising of paroles 
before sentence by the judiciary and state’s attorneys, the frequent 
reference in the report to the carelessness and neglect of the courts 
and institutions to keep proper and intelligent records, and in the 


* The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in 
Illinois, a report to the Parole Board of Illinois, 1928. 
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preparation of data for the use of the Parole Board in the consid- 
eration of cases. The attitude of the committee is indicated by the 
following statement of Judge Bruce on page 57: 

On being asked what she thought of the experiment of prohibition in 
America, a distinguished English woman recently answered that she did not 
know because as far as she had been able to learn, the system had never been 
satisfactorily administered or tried, and the same thing is true of the parole 
system in America. 


Also in the concluding paragraph of the report the committee states 
that “parole has not yet had a fair trial in Illinois or elsewhere.” 

The finding of the committee is that in the judgment of the 
members of the committee the parole system has merit and should 
be continued. It recommends that the test be conducted under care- 
fully controlled conditions on a scientific basis with accurately as- 
certained statistics and data. 

The section of the report written by Professor Burgess is of 
special significance. He has had great experience in sociological re- 
search and clearly understands the distinction between dialectic 
methods and scientific methods. 


On page 215 he states, 
The Committee realized that an adequate answer would require an inten- 
sive study of a large number of cases... . . A survey on this large scale was 


not practicable in the time and with the funds at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. Since this intensive study was not feasible, the Committee undertook 


an extensive survey. .... 


Notwithstanding this handicap and the further fact that much of 
the data he uses is based on carelessly kept and incomplete records, 
he presents a consideration of the problem by scientific methods 
using quantitatively stated data, the best at hand but avowedly un- 
satisfactory. 

Professor Burgess closes his study with the question, “Is it pos- 
sible to apply scientific methods to predicting the behavior of the 
prisoner when released upon parole?” and then writes a chapter 
under the heading ‘Can Scientific Methods Be Applied to Parole 
Administration,” with the conclusion that they can. 

His study as presented may not be entirely convincing on the 
problem of paroles, as much of his data may well be questioned, but 
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it is all quantitatively stated in form for substantiation or correc- 
tion, and his evident intention was to submit an example of what 
may be accomplished by scientific methods rather than a conclu- 
sive proof of the problem. He has “blazed a trail” that may well 
lead to important results. 

The report as a whole is a typical example of the treatment by 
dialectic methods of a question requiring action but which lacks es- 
tablished data. It is interestingly full, and the finding that the 
problem is worthy of further experiment is well supported and con- 
servatively presented. The report is especially adapted to my ar- 
gument as it emphasizes the necessity and points the way to the 
further consideration of the problem by scientific methods and in- 
dicates confidence that results will be secured. 

In discussing the different types of data used in the scientific 
analysis of social-science phenomena, I have mentioned four meth- 
ods of approach—statistical, case study, observation, and experi- 
mentation. This is not intended as a division into four distinct 
classes, but merely as a list of four agencies commonly used, often 
in conjunction, in the creation of quantitative data for use in the 
consideration of social-science problems. That they are often used 
in conjunction is especially true of statistics, which will first be 
considered. 

The use of statistics is very general in the preparation and crea- 
tion of most types of sociological quantitative data, so much so that 
there is a tendency to consider the terms synonymous, and we often 
hear the statement “quantitative, that is to say, statistical data.” 
As a matter of fact, “statistical data” isan incomplete term; it 
lacks a necessary element of definition. A datum is a fact or as- 
sumption used in the consideration of a problem. Statistics is not a 
fact, it is the science of collection, classification, and presentation 
of facts. It is an agency used to collect facts and shape them into 
data for use in the consideration of a problem. The data are not 
statistical data, they are divorce data or epilepsy data, statistically 
collected and stated. 

Statistics is a tool, an implement used in the making of data, 
and, like the razor, is a good tool if made of good steel and well 
honed. The razor does not give the shave: the result is dependent 
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on the skill and care of the hand that guides it. Another similarity 
between statistics and the razor is the fact that in shaving, even a 
slight lack of skill or a little carelessness is likely to give a trouble- 
some gash, and for much of the time in the operation one is working 
where a deviation of even one inch means cutting one’s throat. 

An example may be taken from the parole report already dis- 
cussed. The data there used are avowedly incomplete and inexact; 
for instance, the statistics relating to paroled prisoners after dis- 
charge admittedly cover a too brief period of observation, lack com- 
pleteness, and need standardization. Also there should be noted the 
careless preparation and lack of standardization of the statistics 
from different institutions and boards, to which may be added as 
an important factor the often manifest desire of careless institu- 
tions and boards “to make a good showing.” Would a conclusive 
analysis of such factors applied to the finding prove up a deviation 
of 4 per cent or 40 per cent in results? If 4 per cent, it is a not par- 
ticularly serious slash of the razor; if 40 per cent, it is suicidal. We 
want to know. Professor Burgess has indicated a system for scien- 
tific study which gives great promise; but until these data are 
worked out conclusively, we must continue doing the best we can 
with dialectic findings. 

I have discussed statistics at some length, and perhaps rather 
technically, because the science of statistics is probably the most 
important agency we have for the production of sociological quan- 
titative data, and its use requires a very highly developed tech- 
nique, careful exactness of statement, and clearly defined termi- 
nology. I also wish to defend the science of statistics against the 
frequent charges by the unthinking or disappointed, that statistics 
are often misleading and unreliable. Statistics is a dependable tool 
and if properly used produces reliable results. If certain findings 
are inconclusive and indefinite, don’t complain of the tool, blame 
the hand that guided it—even if your own. 

The consideration of the case-study method is logically placed 
between the discussion of statistics and of experimentation, as its 
development and use is closely interallied with each. In fact, a case 
study may be classed as an experiment which if properly controlled, 
and every factor given due weight, would produce as dependable 
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results as an experiment in the natural sciences. But in many, if 
not in most, sociological case studies this control and complete 
statement of all factors has been found so complex and baffling that 
results have been disappointing. This can presumably be overcome 
to a large extent by careful research and the development of a tech- 
nique. But as we are constantly encountering psychological factors 
not yet understood, it is evident that the case-study method can 
never come fully into its own until the science of psychology is 
much more highly developed. 

In the meantime a very interesting attempt is being made to 
control the undetermined factors by the statistical method and 
mass data, with promise of dependable results. This method of 
control is based on the fact that any phenomenon which can be 
shown to exist or occur in a sufficient number of cases can be stated 
and used as dependable knowledge. Of course “a sufficient number 
of cases” is an elastic term and is not a definite fact, but its de- 
pendability is based on the fact that the application of the “deadly 
law of averages” is proof. The number of cases necessary to con- 
stitute an “average” will vary materially and depend upon the com- 
plexities and relative importance of the undetermined factors. When 
the rumber of stated cases is sufficiently large to be scheduled for 
statistical computation and for the application of the theory of 
errors, the results may be used as quantitative data, bearing in mind 
that the scientific method requires the constant checking of data. 
By the addition of more cases the average is gradually strengthened 
and the margin of error slowly but surely reduced. Probably the 
best example that can be cited to indicate this point is the vital sta- 
tistics of the life insurance companies. We there find a study con- 
ducted over a long series of years with great thoroughness, which 
has reached a stage where the deviations from the “deadly aver- 
age” have become so infinitely small that the result is knowledge. 

In the case-study method, it is of course necessary that the cases 
should be clearly stated and the technique and system of study 
standardized. Without this it is impossible to reach dependable 
conclusions. This statement would seem almost superfluous were 
it not evident that the demand from those who desire to discuss and 
argue from case studies far exceeds the supply of well-established 
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case-study data, with result that much of the reasoning, and de- 
velopment of new ideas, is based on “half-baked” data, with 0% en 
lamentable findings. If a large percentage of the time and energy 
devoted to such reasoning and discussion could be diverted to in- 
tensive research and the production of soundly established data, 
the balance between supply and demand would presumably be bet- 
ter adjusted. 

Exceptions must be made to this general criticism of case-study 
methods, as some of the work is being done with great care and 
ability, for instance, the juvenile-behavior case studies of Adler in 
Chicago and Healy and Bronner in Boston. Their work has ex- 
tended over a long period, and their systems and methods are high- 
ly perfected and standardized, with result that much of their work 
is approaching the “deadly average” stage and certain of their find- 
ings may well be stated as knowledge. It is interesting to note the 
high development of case-study research in certain fields while 
many important phenomena are being crudely handled or neglected. 

As all quantitative data obtainable by observation are governed 
by the same underlying principles here discussed under case studies 
and experimentation, it is unnecessary to separately consider ob- 
servation. 

Experimentation is mentioned as being in especial need of 
study, but it is a rather hopeless task to attempt to give any real 
consideration of the subject in two or three pages of a broadly gen- 
eralized paper. The most that can be done is to indicate a few 
points with the hope that they may lead to further discussion and 
consideration. 

Of course in sociological experimentation we are dealing with 
the welfare and happiness, even the lives, of human beings, and the 
ethical side of the question is very much in evidence. We all have 
(except when under the influence of passion or avarice) a natural 
dread of taking action that may seriously and harmfully affect the 
lives of others. The tendency of this feeling of dread is to make us 
desire to know before we act, and the emotional result is to make us 
feel we know before we do know and act with the confidence of 
knowledge, when our real basis is simply indefinite conviction and 
belief. The dread engendered by the idea of experimenting with hu- 
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man beings tends to highly develop the emotional in the considera- 
tiua’ of sociological problems, greatly hampers the conducting of 
sociological experimentation, and adds to the difficulty of stating 
and controlling experiments. 

As a matter of fact we are experimenting all the time. Substan- 
tially every law that is enacted, every police regulation made, every 
change in an educational system, is an experiment which affects the 
lives of a greater or less number of human beings either beneficially 
or harmfully, and in a large proportion of cases the act affects some 
beneficially and others harmfully. 

This condition exists and must continue to exist if we are to 
continue our greatest of all experiments, the experiment of civiliza- 
tion. And this we must continue or return to the individualistic 
condition of the oyster—even the beasts of the forest and the birds 
of the air are engaged in a co-operative co-ordinated effort to make 
their conditions of life safer and better. 

If our civilization is to progress, we must try experiments. If 
this is a fact, let us admit it and undertake the experiments in a 
carefully considered and orderly manner. 

The first question to decide is that an experiment should be 
tried. As our civilization is based on co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion, and the governing force is the rule of the majority, the decision 
should be reached, as it ordinarily is, by the enactment of a law or 
otherwise expressed consensus of opinion. The approach to this 
should be through dialectic consideration and discussion based on 
observed indications and probabilities, conducted with due regard 
to the fact that society is a very highly organized machine with in- 
terdependable parts. This makes necessary great care that some 
apparently obviously good act does not do something else, some- 
where else, and result in more harm than good. 

When an experiment is decided on, it should be presented as 
an experiment, considered as an experiment, controlled as an ex- 
periment, and watched as an experiment. 

The development of a technique for an experiment requires 
great care and is in itself possibly a field for experimentation. The 
field is very new and we must admit that the complexities of segre- 
gating and controlling an experiment are much greater than in phys- 
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ics or chemistry. It may be even as great as in medicine, where, for 
instance, the testing of the effect of a certain drug, say digitalis on 
heart function, would be intricately complicated by digestive, nerv- 
ous, and circulatory conditions. 

To exemplify the workings of a sociological experiment I will 
again turn to the Illinois parole report, which is typical of a very 
large number of experiments being made, and is at hand without 
further description. It was initiated by the enactment of a law. 

We have here an experiment which I, for one, am willing to ac- 
cept as desirable, with the qualification that it was apparently en- 
tered upon without due attention to its statement and technique 
and without due safeguard against unnecessarily interfering with 
existing conditions. It was started with the support of many who 
knew? it was good and the opposition of others who knew? it would 
disturb and upset the discipline and control necessary to the con- 
duct of our criminal system. If we may judge by the report, an 
analysis of the years of experiment seems to prove that no knowl- 
edge exists even today; indications and evidence, yes, but not 
knowledge. The committee recomntends the experiment be contin- 
ued with new methods and a revised technique, and indicates the 
confident hope that in the course of a few years we will begin to 
have knowledge. In the meantime the lives of thousands of human 
beings are being affected who knows how? Our only consolation is 
that pre-existing conditions seemed so bad that we may have been 
wise in taking a chance. 

A discussion of sociological experimentation would not be com- 
plete without reference to history. History is the great experiment 
laboratory of social science. The experiments are there if we can 
only interpret them. History per se is a record of events and cannot 
properly be classed as a science, but the consideration of the events 
of history, their analysis and statement as data for use in the con- 
sideration of problems, is a very complex and intricate science. The 
pessimist claims that the events are so complex and the evidence 
and factors usually so blind that little of definite scientific value 
can be obtained. The facts are that much of great value and impor- 
tance has been developed and that the surface of the possibilities 
has barely been scratched. Anthropology seems to have achieved a 
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greater measure of success than has been developed, for instance, 
in contemporaneous or recent social history, possibly because an- 
thropology has a better perspective and is less confused by unmeas- 
ured psychological factors. The studies of economic history and 
the history of jurisprudence are also developing information and 
knowledge of the highest value. 

Probably the most interesting and difficult problem confront- 
ing social science is the quantitative statement of psychological 
data, which is a necessity in the scientific study of many social phe- 
nomena. Very little work has been done in this field and, as is usu- 
ally the case in regard to the untried and the unknown, there are 
many who hold that sentiments and emotions, and their force and 
effect, cannot be measured and stated. Of course this is a mere 
expression of opinion and is harmless, except in so far as it may 
discourage effort, but it is interesting to note how many men, and 
good men too, are willing to state an opinion as a fact. On the other 
hand, we have such examples as the experimental research at the 
Harvard Medical School, where the investigators have reached the 
conclusion that in order to understand brain reactions and emo- 
tions under abnormal conditions they must be able to understand 
and state them under normal conditions, in form for comparison 
with and measurement of the abnormal. They are studying the 
problem of stating and measuring normal behavior in the manner 
characteristic of such laboratories, without saying much about it 
and very probably without even considering what degree of suc- 
cess may be expected. It has proved dangerous in the past to pre- 
dict that such work “‘won’t get anywhere.” 

Another interesting study, which is an entirely different ap- 
proach, but equally significant, is the work done at the University 
of Chicago on community districts. They have there stated and de- 
scribed the social and economic conditions where they found 44 
per cent of juvenile delinquency in slum districts, dropping to to 
per cent, 5 per cent, and a fraction of 1 per cent in districts with 
more favorable conditions. It is merely a question of care in 
method of statement to convert this information into quantitatively 
stated data. If the effect of social and economic conditions on 
behavior can be measured, it can be quantitatively stated. 
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The work of Adler in Chicago and Healy and Bronner in Bos- 
ton, previously referred to, has also produced important psycho- 
logical data susceptible to similar treatment. 

The science of psychology, viewed from the outside, seems to 
be in a diffuse and indefinite condition, possibly natural to the 
formative period, and appears to lack clear understanding and 
statement of objectives and methods. It may be some time before 
psychology will give social science all the quantitative psychological 
data it needs, but it is getting some and there are clear evidences 
which promise more. Discussion of the probabilities of results may 
be an amusing form of dissipation but has no value, and statements 
which predict limited possibilities may be safe from old men likely 
to die before they are proved wrong; but the young men had better 
be careful. I will confine myself to the conservative statement that 
we need all the data we can get as fast as we can get it. 

The scientific method of approach to the problems of social sci- 
ence aims to make of social science a clearly defined, effective, vital 
science. This can be accomplished only by patient, painstaking 
research applied to clearing up, one at a time, the difficulties and 
complexities which confront its purpose. It is not especially con- 
cerned to produce tomorrow some sort of basis for action on the 
problem of today; that is another field. It is seeking for knowledge 
of problems rather than for solutions. 

Naturally the study here presented may well not especially ap- 
peal to the dialectician, for it is not specifically addressed to him. 
It is addressed to the disciples of Pasteur, Bernard, and Einstein 
rather than to the disciples of Plato, Spencer, and Comte. 


EDWARD CARY HAYES, 1868-1928" 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
University of Minnesota 

Edward Cary Hayes was born of old New England stock and 
was reared in an old-fashioned New England home. The early in- 
fluences of his life directed him toward theology and the ministry. 
After a short career as a pastor, he began graduate work in phi- 
losophy in the University of Chicago but by the influence of Profes- 
sor A. W. Small was turned in the direction of sociology when he 
was thirty-two years of age. Thus, like many other sociologists he 
came into his life’s work after an experience in the ministry and 
when of almost middle age. 

He was born in Lewiston, Maine, in 1868. His father was a 
professor in Bates College and his mother was influential in the or- 
ganization and development of several social welfare agencies in 
Lewiston, Maine. When six years of age he went with his parents 
to Germany for a year and at that time secured a basic training in 
the German language which was of great value to him later. He 
was graduated from Bates College in 1887, was a student in Cobb 
Divinity School from 1888 to 1892, and a pastor in Augusta, Maine, 
from 1893 to 1896. Then he began to feel that he was out of har- 
mony with the beliefs of many church members, and that he must 
change his career. He was a teacher and dean in Keuka College 
from 1897 to 1899. Then he went to the University of Chicago for 
a year of graduate work in philosophy where he fell under the in- 
fluence of Professors Dewey and Tufts. During this year Professor 
A. W. Small invited him into the sociology office and said to him, 
“T have had you on my conscience ever since you were here (in 
Cobb Divinity School) six years ago. I believe you are one of the 
men who can help to create the science of sociology.” Though he 
was nearer to completion of graduate work in philosophy than in 

* Many of the facts regarding the life and work of Professor Hayes are taken 
from a manuscript prepared by Professor Hayes for the forthcoming History of So- 


ciology in the United States by L. L. Bernard. Professor Bernard has kindly per- 
mitted me to consult and use this statement. 
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any other field, he decided, in consultation with Professor Small, 
to spend a year in the University of Berlin and then return for an 
additional year in sociology in the University of Chicago. During 
the year 1900-1901 he was in the University of Berlin, where he 
came under the influence of Simmel, Vierkandt, Schmoller, Wag- 
ner, and Paulsen. He returned to the University of Chicago the 
next year and was granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1902, with a dissertation entitled “The Sociologist’s Object of At- 
tention.” 

From 1902 to 1907 he was professor of sociology and economics 
in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Wade McMillan, who 
was a student in Miami at the time Professor Hayes was teaching 
there, writes in a letter as follows: 


It is twenty-three years since Dr. Hayes left Miami University and yet if 
you ask any student who was a member of his class what remains as the most 
vivid memory of his college life his answer wiil be “Dr. Hayes and his ideas.” 
To the boys and girls of that period who had any appreciation whatever, the 
magnetic personality, the inspirational quality of the man so wrought upon 
them that they become what nowadays we call “fans.” It is trite to say that 
the great teacher is born, not made, that he is as real as the creative artist, and 
that for one such personality that vivifies the academic world there are a thou- 
sand painstaking conscientious pundits whose erudition hangs like a dense and 
disconcerting cloud above the heads of the students entrusted to them. But 
even among the inspired ones there are few so variously gifted as Dr. Hayes. 


In 1907 Professor Hayes became professor of sociology and 
head of the department of sociology in the University of Illinois. 
The department of economics in Illinois had offered courses in so- 
ciology from 1893 to 1907, and in 1894-95 developed an ambitious 
program for graduate work in sociology. But aside from two 
courses given somewhat regularly and a few others given intermit- 
tently in the department of economics no sociology was taught in 
the University of Illinois until Professor Hayes became head of the 
department of sociology. This new department was met by con- 
temptuous opposition on the part of many members of the faculty, 
but in spite of the opposition the department grew steadily, until in 
1928 seven men were employed in sociology and the registration 
was more than 2,000 a year. 

In addition to his regular teaching work Professor Hayes 
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taught in summer sessions in Harvard, Columbia, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Colorado. 

Professor Hayes has had an important place in the American 
sociological movement. He was present at the meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1905, in which the American Sociological Society was started, 
and thus became a charter member of the society. His name ap- 
pears frequently in the proceedings of the society from Volume I 
until the time of his death. He was a member of the Committee of 
Ten appointed by the American Sociological Society to outline the 
subject-matter of the fundamental course in sociology.* He was 
appointed to represent the American Sociological Society on the 
Joint Commission on Presentation of Social Studies in the Schools.* 
He was second vice-president of the society for 1919, first vice- 
president for 1920, and president for 1921. He stated that as presi- 
dent he was responsible for the three following modifications in the 
work and organization of the society: first, a division of the pro- 
gram into sections: social evolution, biographical factors, and 
psychic factors; second, the appointment of a committee to take 
charge of each subdivision of the program; third, round tables as 
a part of the program.* He was secretary of the Social Psychology 
Section of the World’s Congress of Science in the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904. He was advisory editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology, and co-operating editor of the Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy. He was editor of the Lippincott series in sociology, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1922. He was a member of the Ger- 
man Sociological Society, a member of the Institut Internationale 
de Sociologie (Paris), and a member and former vice-president of 
the Instituto Internazionale di Sociologia (Rome). 

Professor Hayes’s sociological productions in the form of books 
and articles are numerous. These do not constitute research in the 
sense of the discovery or measurement of concrete facts. Rather 
his sociological works consist of interpretation and organization of 
facts that are fairly well known to all students of social conditions. 


* Publications of the American Sociological Society, VI (1911), 40-56. 
* Ibid., XVII (1922), 217-24. 
* Ibid., XVI (1921), 257-58. 
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When he began his career in sociology he was confronted with the 
theory of the social organism and with Spencer’s laissez faire phi- 
losophy. His doctor’s dissertation on ‘The Sociologist’s Object of 
Attention” (which appeared in somewhat altered form in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vols. X—XII under the title “Sociological 
Construction Lines”) was the basis of his system of sociology. 
His later sociological writings were largely an elaboration and am- 
plification of the thesis there set forth. With modifications made 
during the course of his life the essential elements in that system of 
thought are as follows: First, the sociologist’s proper object of at- 
tention is the social process. Professor Small who wrote much re- 
garding the social process gives to Professor Hayes the credit of 
being the first to formulate the concept of the social process. This 
social process is made up of interrelated social activities and it is to 
these recurrent and related social activities that the sociologist 
should direct his attention rather than to the social organism, the 
group, or the person. Second, the phenomena that the sociologist 
must take into account are of two types: problem phenomena and 
conditioning phenomena. The problem phenomena are the social 
activities and are the phenomena that the sociologist should at- 
tempt to explain. The conditioning phenomena are those which 
the sociologist attempts to use in his explanation of social activities. 
Social activities can be explained only in terms of the phenomena 
that condition them. Consequently Professor Hayes argued from 
the time of his first writing to his last that sociology must be a 
synthesis of the knowledge of all the conditions in which social ac- 
tivities occur. These conditions, however, should not be regarded 
as “forces.”” They are rather the geographic, technic, psycho-phys- 
ical, and social conditions in reference to which social activities 
take place. Moreover, he argued that the social conditions are in 
the nature of relations, and he outlined social relations as follows: 
suggestion, sympathetic radiation, imitation, inducement, deter- 
rence, accommodation, corroboration, emulation, domination-sub- 
ordination, competition, conflict, co-operation, and organization. 
Third, these social activities are essentially psychic. Professor 
Hayes declared in a meeting of the American Sociology Society in 
1912, “I believe that I was the first member of this society to de- 
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clare without needless qualifications that social phenomena are 
psychic.’”” He admits that as long as psychic activities are con- 
cealed or take place in individuals in complete isolation they are 
not object-matter of sociology, but argues that it is the psychic 
aspect of activities that is most important because that is the part 
in which the values lie, and that is the part that must be explained 
and controlled. Fourth, the purpose and essential part of sociology 
is ethics. In his Introduction to the Study of Sociology he stated, 
“Sociology aims at nothing less than the transfer of ethics from the 
domain of speculative philosophy to the domain of objective sci- 
ence.” Other sciences may take over everything else that sociology 
has been doing but this ethical task, calling for a synthesis of all 
other knowledge regarding social activities, will always remain for 
some group of scientists. Good is an experience; people experience 
good just as they experience red. It is the function of sociology to 
explain this experience in terms of conditions. To those opponents 
who maintain that science has nothing to do with values Professor 
Hayes makes the rebuttal that science is necessarily concerned with 
values; it must evaluate techniques of investigation and it must 
evaluate facts for the purpose of arriving at generalizations. The 
process of drawing inferences from concrete facts is no different 
when the generalization has to do with ethical values from when 
it has to do with other values. Consequently an evaluation designed 
to determine the best policy is no more improper in science than an 
inference to determine the best scientific law. 

These fundamental propositions are contained principally in 
his Introduction to the Study of Sociology and his Sociology and 
Ethics. His Introduction to the Study of Sociology was for a decade 
after its publication in 1915 one of the principal texts in sociology in 
this country. At the time of his death Professor Hayes was work- 
ing on a revision of this text. 

Professor Hayes took great interest and an active part in social 
welfare agencies in his community and state. He organized the 
Family Welfare Society of Champaign—Urbana, Illinois, and was 
a member of the board of directors of that society from the time of 
its organization until his death. Largely through the efforts of Pro- 


* Publications of the American Sociological Society, VII (1912), 65-68. 
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fessor Hayes a community chest was organized in those cities and 
he became the first president of that organization. He was a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare in 1917—18, and was president of the Illinois State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections in 1910-11. 

His family was an example of a highly unified and completely 
democratic group. Probably no finer family relationship can be dis- 
covered in modern society than was exemplified in the home of Pro- 
fessor Hayes. Because of his cordial hospitality outsiders frequent- 
ly had the opportunity to see and enjoy that family life. The most 
striking thing about the personality of Professor Hayes was his 
energy and vigor. He took pride in the advice given him by an 
athletic trainer, that his reactions were so quick and his co-ordina- 
tion so good that he should have been a prize-fighter. At the age of 
sixty he was as strong and active as most men of thirty. This vigor 
was as apparent in his thinking as in his overt behavior. And with 
this vigor went a broad cultural interest in the selection of values 
upon which to exercise his energy. He was reared in an academic 
environment and spent most of his life in that environment. The 
result was a keen appreciation of others and a taste in conversation 
and behavior that exemplified the culture of that group. 

The accompanying bibliography contains the more important 
of his writings. It is not intended to be complete; in fact, it con- 
tains less than half the titles in his complete bibliography. 
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INTERVIEWING FOR LIFE-HISTORY MATERIAL 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


The interview, as a method of obtaining life-history material, stands midway 
between the uncontrolled diary or autobiography and the formal rating scale or test. 
Interviewing varies according to the purpose for which data are sought and accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the interviewer: thus the psychoanalyst seeks different in- 
formation from that sought by the sociologist. A survey of methods used by numer- 
ous investigators shows that there is considerable uniformity in the practice of holding 
interviews in private, in a quiet place, preferably an office. There is a great variety 
of opinion concerning desirable qualities and attitudes of a good interviewer: respect 
for the interviewee, helpfulness, non-critical, impersonal, and sympathetic attitudes 
are most frequently mentioned. Methods of handling the interview include tech- 
niques for controlling the interview, the comfort of the interviewee, making friendly 
contacts, giving the interviewee confidence, securing spontaneous response, and so on. 
Printed schedules may be found for complete life-histories and for securing life- 
history material on special types of experiences. On some phases of life-history in- 
vestigations little data can be found, notably on methods of analyzing the life-history 
material after it is obtained. 


Although little systematic study has been given to methods of secur- 
ing life-histories, many brief reports of methods used are appended to 
published studies. Recently, social workers, becoming conscious of prob- 
lems involved in interviewing clients, have worked as individuals or as 
committees to analyze processes of interviewing. Clinics have published 
outlines for making case-studies. 

From many of these published sources information has been col- 
lected, particularly with reference to securing life-history material through 
interviewing, and at least partially analyzed with reference to conditions 
of the interview, qualities of interviewers, techniques for handling the in- 
terview, methods of recording, items to be included in the complete life- 
history, aud a catalogue of schedules for securing various types of data. 
This analysis with the bibliography of sources is presented here.* 

* The following periodicals were examined from 1920 to date for relevant ma- 
terial: Fassily, Sociology and Social Research (previously called Studies in Sociolo- 
gy, and Journal of Applied Sociology), Journal of Personnel Research (first issue in 
1922), Mental Hygiene, publications of the National Conference of Social Work, So- 
cial Forces (previously called Journal of Social Forces, first issue in 1922), Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine. In addition monographic studies and books on method 
were examined. Only occasionally has material been drawn from books or periodi- 


cals published prior to 1920. 
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By life-history is meant an account of the life of a person presented 
in such manner that the development of habits and attitudes may be 
traced. The term implies a complete account of all phases of life. Nev- 
ertheless, much life-history material is gathered which covers only par- 
ticular phases, e.g., play activities, sexual interests, vocational life. The 
genetic aspect is implied, however. Genuine life-history material presents 
the process by which habits and attitudes originate and develop. 

Interviewing is not the only method of securing life-history material. 
A classification of methods, running from the general to the specific, from 
the uncontrolled to the controlled, would include the following: personal 
letters; diaries; conversations; autobiographies; interviews planned to 
secure definite data or autobiographies written according to a specified 
plan; clinical examinations including physical examinations, tests, and 
interviews; questionnaires, usually on one aspect of life; tests, such as 
the numerous attitude tests which are now appearing in print; rating 
scales. Interviewing lacks the element of control found in tests, which 
makes comparisons easy, but it has an advantage over tests in that it dis- 
covers the genetic development of attitudes. It has advantages over the 
written life-history, in that a promising lead may be followed up by the 
astute interviewer. Finally, the interviewer by use of his techniques for 
securing rapport may secure much supplementary information from per- 
sons who scarcely realize they are being interviewed. 

Life history materials are gathered for many purposes. These pur- 
poses have been listed and compared in brief for the following: physician, 
lawyer, priest, journalist, detective, social worker, psychiatrist, psycho- 
analyst, research worker (8). To this list might be added interviews in 
vocational guidance. No adequate study has been made of the techniques 
used in these varying fields. While the chief interest of this article is in 
the interview and life-history for research purposes, there is recognition 
of the value to be gained from other types of interviewing. 

Within the field of interviewing for research purposes, there is wide 
variation, depending upon the point of view of the interviewer and the 
particular physical, psychological, or sociological influences to which he 
traces the origin of human behavior. The genetic quality of the life-his- 
tory makes it impossible to avoid such a slant in the methods used. The 
interviewer is seeking the origins of behavior, and he seeks where he ex- 
pects to find. 

The anthropological approach to personal data is the most objective 
of any. A very thorough handbook (26) has been worked out which 


enables the inexperienced person to study preliterate groups and which 
might have suggestions for the sociologist. Life-histories of individuals 
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are not attempted. The individual is considered as the carrier of a par- 
ticular culture complex or as playing an official réle in the group, such as 
physician, religious or political leader. It is the usual which is sought, 
rather than the exceptional, in social and personal development; hence 
group rather than individual experiences and habits are studied. 

The sociological approach to the life-history emphasizes the effect of 
culture (folkways, mores, institutions) on the development of personal- 
ity. While physical and psychological data are not disregarded, the chief 
concern in gathering data and in making a case analysis lies in some cul- 
tural factor, such as cultural conflict as a factor in delinquency (60), or 
between husband and wife as a cause for domestic discord (44). 

The social psychological approach is allied to the sociological. The 
approach is made, however, not through a study of the mores of groups, 
but through the attitudes, emotional sets, prejudices, rebellions, ambi- 
tions, cravings of the person (16, 18, 39, 50). Interest centers in the par- 
ticular integration of attitudes and habits which forms a given personal- 
ity. There is an expectation, however, that the origin and the control of 
these attitudes and habits lies in the person’s social relationships. 

The social worker must believe in the flexibility of human nature and 
in her ability to change it. Hence, particularly in the past, she has been 
interested in a practical, common-sense study of factors. Psychological 
and emotional factors have had less attention than physical factors and 
the more obvious social relationships (57, 61, 62). 

Psychoanalysts view personality as the result of conflicting and 
often repressed drives or wishes, many of which are innate and appear 
regardless of social experiences or cultural patterns. Physical and psycho- 
logical examinations, study of folkways and mores, a direct appeal for 
the subject’s own story have less significance than an indirect approach. 
The psychoanalytic life-history develops out of dreams, free associations, 
word associations, mannerisms, slips of tongue or pen (25, 27, 35, 51, 54; 
74). 

The most thoroughgoing plan for life-histories has been developed by 
the psychiatrist, particularly by the psychiatrist with sociological lean- 
ings. The older type of psychiatric examination was concerned with trac- 
ing mental disorders in the family history, and with the mental, physical, 
and neurological examination of the patient (74). The newer type does 
not minimize the possible importance of organic and physiological factors, 
but also examines in detail the habits and attitudes of the subject (4, 5, 
6, 15, 31, 52, 68). There is some attention to the social background that 
has developed these habits and attitudes; but often the subject is viewed 
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more or less as an isolated individual, actuated by individual and per- 
haps innate, rather than social or socially conditioned, motives. 

There is in addition a large number of amateur or eclectic ap- 
proaches, which seek a wide and rather miscellaneous collection of facts, 
unrelated, however, to any specific philosophy of human behavior which, 
in each of the types outlined in the foregoing, ties together the various 
items and opens the way to a systematic analysis. The development of a 
hypothesis of human conduct, of a possible underlying motive which may 
account for habits and attitudes or for their lack, seems necessary to a 
sound approach to securing life-histories. Without such a unifying hy- 
pothesis, the life-history interview or questionnaire tends to ramble and 
is difficult to analyze. With it, the questions all have significance either in 
supporting or disproving the hypothesis. 


CONDITIONS OF THE INTERVIEW 


Of fifteen writers who make some statement regarding place and con- 
ditions of interviewing, eleven specify that the interview should be held in 
private, with no one else present. Three specify quietness, and two, both 
psychiatrists working with children, that there should be few distractive 
articles in the room. Only one of the fifteen, Shaw (60) had found it ad- 
visable to have a third person present, in this case a stenographer. Mr. 
Shaw has also used a family interview, in which each member of the 
family stated his views, the whole being recorded by a stenographer. One 
psychoanalyst specified that the patient should be relaxed, passive, with 
the eyes closed. Rank has his clients lie down and relax completely, while 
he sits very quietly in the background.’ Two writers mention making the 
subject comfortable, and one cautions against fatigue. Five writers, chief- 
ly psychiatrists, specify that the interview should be held in the office of 
the interviewer. Jessie Taft (66) is in favor of the office interview because 
the office is removed from the practical situations in which the subject is 
involved; hence there is no need for pretense or alibis on the part of the 
subject. One social worker favors the home, while Miss Richmond (57) 
believed the interview should be held either in the office or home, “wher- 
ever the sense of strangeness may be worn away most quickly.” Read 
Bain (3) suggests turning chance conversations into revelations of life- 
history material, staging these disguised interviews wherever the subjects 
may be found. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be in favor of privacy, quietness, 
and the use of formal, office environment. It must be recognized, of 
course, that many of these statements come from psychiatrists, whose 
subjects are patients seeking aid; and that the sociologist, on the trail of 
* From a former client of Rank’s. 
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some particular problem, may have to seek out his quarry and carry on 
the interview under more informal conditions. 


QUALITIES AND ATTITUDES OF A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWER 


In order to simplify and shorten the statement, the qualities and 
attitudes necessary for successful interviewing have been tabulated. 
Knowledge, poise, good appearence, prestige, an attitude of respect, im- 
personality, lack of emotion, and sympathy are some of the qualities most 
commonly found helpful. There is no very great uniformity, however, 
since among thirty-eight investigators, nineteen is the largest number 
mentioning any one quality. The traits mentioned tend for the most 
part to set the interviewer apart and beyond the interviewee in his self- 
control and resourcefulness. He is someone in whom the interviewee 
may have confidence and from whom he may expect help, sympathy, but 
no censure or lack of attention. He is to represent the perfect audience 
for the interviewee’s tale of woe. 


QUALITIES AND ATTITUDES OF A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWER 
(THE OPINIONS OF THIRTY-EIGHT INVESTIGATORS ) 


No. of Times 
Mentioned 
Expert knowledge in the field of investigation . . . . . 5 
Previous knowledge of the interviewee. . I 
Poise, interviewer should be organized should 
Prestige in the eyes of the interviewees 5 
Good personal appearance, pleasant manner, . 5 


Attitude toward interviewee: 
Respect interviewee, understand his point of view, do not ridi- 


Helpfulness, “here isa friend” .. 13 
Non-moralistic or non-critical attitude, without enghesis on 

misdeeds of interviewee. 
Impersonal, detached, unsentimental, 
Sympathetic 
Unemotional, never feel surprise or shock 8 
Responsiveness to interviewee, never bored . 6 
Impartial, unprejudiced. . 5 
Be a good listener, give interviewee complete attention 4 


General qualities, mentioned by only one or two persons: 
Health, drive, perseverance, humor, patience, jollying, cheerfulness, punc- 
tuality, courage, business-likeness, ease in talking 
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HOW TO HANDLE THE INTERVIEW 


Again, specific items have been tabulated. There is still less uniform- 
ity of opinion and practice here regarding the qualities of the interview- 
er. Many techniques have been found useful in making the interviewee 
comfortable, in gaining rapport, giving the interviewee confidence in the 
interviewer, in securing spontaneous response, and in inducing the inter- 
viewee to talk. 

The tabulated items have been gathered piecemeal from many writ- 
ers. A few writers give rather complete information concerning certain 
types of interviews. Salsberry (58), reporting on a study made by the 
Twin City Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers, sug- | 
gests many techniques for lessening tension, breaking down defense mech- 
anisms, keeping the subject to the main issues, influencing judgments, 
and helping the subject make difficult admissions—all applied to social 
workers’ interviews. Rannells (55) analyzes many of the causes for the 
resistance that social workers meet. Myrick (45, 46), reporting on the 
work of a Chicago committee of social workers, analyzes the steps in a 
persuasion interview by which the social worker leads her client from in- 
decision or an unwise decision to the decision that the social worker seeks. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE INTERVIEW 
(THE OPINIONS OF THIRTY-EIGHT INVESTIGATORS ) 


No. of Times 
Mentioned a} 
Control of the interview: 
Provide ample time and appearance of leisure... 7 
Interviewer should control the interview and adapt it to the sie. 
ticularcase . 6 
Explain the purpose of the interview interviewee 5 
Make appointment with the interviewee ahead of time I 
Keep the interview to the main issue I 
Comfort of interviewee: . 
Use informal and natural manner, tact . 4 
Avoid distractions . 2 
Make interview agreeable end 2 
Avoid fatiguing interviewee , I 
Put interviewee at ease . I 4 


Making friendly contact, identifying with the interviewee: 
Open the interview with the interviewee’s interests, e.g., with 
adolescents, vocational interest ; with mothers, their children, 
Use the dialect, ‘dung 6 
Refer to some common past experience, or relate personal inci- 
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No. of Times 
Mentioned 
dent similar to one interviewee has related, particularly when 
interviewee is embarrassed or inhibited 6 
Get confidence, rapport... 3 
Agree with interviewee whenever possible 2 
Avoid urging frankness 2 
Explain interview as a way of becomting acquainted | or to help 
the interviewee .. 2 
Intimacy needed to obtain complete I 
Occasional physical contact, such as touching the arm of the i in- 
Do something together, as Dench I 
Giving interviewee confidence: 
Give interviewee feeling of security, “transference” in psycho- 
analysis 2 
Promise confidential use of material the interviewee . 2 
Securing spontaneous response: 
Make interview optional ; 3 
Do not grill, coerce, give advice, show wuthority . 7 
Avoid antagonizing interviewee 2 
Avoid direct questioning I 
Permit interviewee to “pour everything out” I 
Wait until interviewee is ready to talk . , I 
To secure veracity, avoid leading questions or suggestions 5 
To overcome inhibitions: 
Use another approach , I 
Speak of experiences the interviowes might have hed I 
Incentives to induce interviewee to talk: 
Flatter interviewee, “his experience is unique, ” “only the best in 
his profession are being interviewed,” etc. oe 4 
Appeal to pride, vanity, through giving him a part in a sesvarch 
project . 2 
Appeal to interviewee’s desire to help others, that his experi- 
ences will help others. . ory, 2 
Let interviewee feel he is leading the interview 9 I 
Promise that no punishment will follow the interview. . . I 


RECORDING THE INTERVIEW 


On the matter of note-taking by the interviewer during the interview, 
there is no uniformity of practice. On the one hand Shaw (60) had cer- 
tain interviews recorded by a stenographer and Hamilton (29) recorded 
the interviewee’s remarks immediately on the typewriter; at the other 
extreme are those who advocate no note-taking during the interview. A 
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middle ground is held by persons who carelessly jot down a few notes 
but write up the interview later. The same lack of uniformity is evident 
in the use of schedules or questions. In some cases schedules are filled 
out in the presence of the interviewee; in other cases questions are kept 
in mind by the interviewer but do not appear in printed form during the 
interview; in still others no set order of approach is attempted. There is 
some relation between recording data during the interview, the use of 
schedules, and the type of data to be obtained. Formal data, medical ex- 
aminations, questions that may be answered in terms of objective facts 
permit the use of printed schedules. The attempt to secure subjective at- 
titudes and emotional experiences is usually carried on in a confidential, 
informal manner, without resort to printed schedules or to note-taking. 
In the matter of recording the interview, several methods are used. 
One group (14, 15, 46, 49, 50, 56) advocates as nearly as possible a ver- 
batim report of the interview, in anecdotal form, including gestures, facial 
expressions, questions, and remarks of the interviewer. Others (1, 6, 16, 
26, 62) advocate organizing the material under large subject headings. 
The many rather formal schedules printed in studies indicate that in 
many cases information is recorded according to specific questions. 


SPECIFIC LIFE-HISTORY SCHEDULES 


A number of outlines or schedules for different types of interviews 
have been worked out and are in print. The most complete of these are 
the ones used at clinics for the study of problem children or juvenile de- 
linquents. Bisch (5) gives the detailed items to be secured under family 
and personal history of the patient, data of identification, psychological 
examinations, physician’s examinations, private talk with patient, home 
and neighborhood environment, and heredity chart. Personal history 
alone has sufficient details to fill five pages of fine print. Under “private 
talk with patient” the examiner is to secure the subject’s “own story.” 
Here few questions are given by the author; the interviewer is told that 
he 
must be guided entirely by the type of case in hand, the circumstances of the 
examination, and the personality of the patient. No stock set of questions 
would be of any value. The whole purpose is to “get at” the patient—to have 
him talk spontaneously, truthfully and trustingly. It is often best to let the 
conversation drift along and take its own course even if it is irrelevant and un- 
important to the issues involved. 


Healy (31) gives an outline of the same general type, but emphasizes 
the individual history and qualities. In this early outline, he says little 
about the child’s “own story,”’ which plays so important a part in the 
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Judge Baker Foundation case-studies. Burt (15) covers data of classifi- 
cation, family history, neighborhood data, developmental history, medical 
examination, educational and school record, vocational record, recrea- 
tion and leisure time, temperament and character, personal history, the 
child’s “own story,” and the psychiatric examination. The Psychiatric 
Examination of a Child prepared by a committee of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene (52) covers social history, educational and 
school record, personal habits and interests, vocational record, and family 
history. The detailed items under these headings are grouped aroun? 
the child’s attitudes toward various types of play (leadership in games, 
group or solitary games), toward school, his companions, his family, his 
bad habits. Dreams, fears, sex attitudes, and attitude during the inter- 
view are also to be obtained. This schedule fills a lack in some of the 
other schedules, which while specific with reference to the more formal 
data to be obtained fail to indicate the type of information which may be 
secured from the subject himself. Thom (68), after detailing items under 
identification, family history, and report on siblings, gives major atten- 
tion to personal history, under which are included habits of sleeping, eat- 
ing, enuresis, masturbation, thumb-sucking, health, disposition and char- 
acter as judged by such objective things as peevishness, temper tantrums, 
lying, stealing. Discipline, play life, and intellectual life complete the 
personal history, after which religion, relationship to other members of 
the family, and environment are covered. The “Tentative Outline for 
Psychiatrist’s Examination” which Thom also includes goes further into 
the matter of personality type and includes adaptability to others, with 
a summary statement of different types of personality and their accom- 
panying characteristics. Psychological tests are also provided. Blanton 
and Blanton (6) in a schedule which may be filled out for a child or by 
an adult for himself cover general description; medical, social, speech, 
temperamental history of the family; medical history of the subject; 
developmental history; sensory and kinaesthetic history; psychological 
history (emotional reactions) ; reproductive life (sleeping arrangements, 
love affairs); group life (religious, social) ; social history, and education. 
A rating scale is also given for such personal traits as self-confidence, ag- 
gressiveness, suggestibility, emotional response type, attention type, and 
other traits. These schedules, all primarily for children, are the most 
complete ones discovered in the survey. Few of them give the specific 
approach to be made or questions to be put to the subject. The items to 
be covered are very complete, when the different schedules are considered 
in conjunction with each other. 
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A less complete schedule has been developed by Williams (75) and 
depends almost entirely on observation and reports of those in charge of 
the child; the child’s “own story” is not included. Reckless (56) has 
developed a very complete schedule for the social history of problem chil- 
dren and the child’s own attitudes. Questions to be asked the child are 
phrased in the language used by children. Fenton (24) has an interesting 
schedule for observations on the development of babies which would lead 
to a study of “first things”—the first time the eyes focus, the first use 
of language, the first imitative action, and so on. Wannamaker (69, 70) 
has a thorough schedule for a recreational study of children, used in indi- 
vidual interviews, and covering facilities for play in neighborhood and 
home, favorite games, fondness for movies, music, reading, dancing, and 
the like. 

In addition to these schedules adapted to children, there are a num- 
ber of schedules for life-histories of adults. Krueger (37) has a schedule 
of “paragraph questions” by which the subject reads a paragraph of 
stimulating questions, writes freely of his experiences in that field, then 
proceeds to the next set of questions. The questionnaire covers family 
life, childhood crises, fears, day dreams, ambitions, love affairs, secret 
longings, religious, sex, and vocational experiences. Chassell (18) gives 
a schedule whereby various types of experiences and attitudes may be 
checked for childhood, early teens, and the present on a scale which car- 
ries statements for each item indicating the two extremes and a “middle 
ground.” The schedule may be used either in securing life-history ma- 
terial or in analyzing life-histories. Items covered are mother and father 
relationships, brother and sister relationships, home life, religion and 
standards, sex development, love affairs, physical and intellectual devel- 
opment, vocational adjustment, social life, and general emotional adjust- 
ment. The University of Chicago Divinity School (21) has recently 
published a schedule which combines specific questions and answers and 
descriptions. It emphasizes somewhat the religious experiences but has 
in addition a fairly general outline. 

Many schedules worked out for specific projects have been published. 
These are difficult to adapt to other types of research but offer sugges- 
tions. The Chicago Theological Seminary (19) used a four-page sched- 
ule calling for personality data in its study of the farmer-city conflict 
near Chicago over the price of milk. Richmond (57) gives schedules for 
studying feeble-minded children, persons probably insane, inebriates, 
homeless men, the blind, an unmarried mother, neglected child, widow 
with children, deserted family, immigrant family, and “any family.” 
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The schedules, planned to aid the social worker, seek information on 
defects and maladjustments and possibilities for rehabilitation, rather 
than information on attitudes, emotions, and personality traits. Mowrer 
(44) outlines, unfortunately without much detail, plans for studying 
husbands and wives not well adjusted to each other. The set of attitudes 
acquired in childhood, the cultural patterns, and the early development 
of personality are sought as a background to the interaction between fam- 
ily and community and within the family. Spaulding (63) has published 
a long list of personality traits which may be checked in order to give a 
picture of the personality. Ormsbee (48) used rather simple, formal 
schedules of questions in making a study of young employed girls. Hardy 
(30), who regards personality as made up of systems of habits, has 
worked cut two sample questionnaires on the mother’s habits toward 
child-training, and on the marital habits of a husband and father. Ed- 
wards (23) has a mimeographed “Record of Personal Experiences,” used 
with college students. Cavan (16) used both a questionnaire to be filled 
in by girls and an interview outline in studying the interests and prob- 
lems of young business girls. Duflot (22) has an outline of the “para- 
graph questions” variety, adapted to studying family life. Bogardus (8) 
gives schedules developed for the race relations survey on the Pacific 
Coast. They are planned to secure attitudes and experiences of immi- 
grants, of teachers witk foreign pupils, and on interracial marriages. He 
also gives schedules that were used in the Boys’ Work Survey made in 
Los Angeles. These include the social history of a boy, of a boy’s gang, 
and of a boy’s welfare agency. 

Of a somewhat different type are the outlines contained in Freire- 
Marreco and Myers (26), which are planned for the study of preliterate 
groups. The thoroughness and minuteness of the questions cannot help 
but be suggestive to anyone studying cultural and social backgrounds in 
connection with life-histories. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Interest in life-histories has not yet extended to a study of the best 
methods of analyzing the data obtained. Usually the analysis used in 
concrete studies is a rather common-sense interpretation of causes and 
processes based upon the investigator’s psychological preconceptions. 

Chassell (18) has worked out a scheme for breaking up life-history 
material into specific attitudes and experiences which may be scaled ac- 
cording to intensity and recorded for three age periods. This system 
makes possible the tracing of changes in attitudes. He also gives norms 
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for college students, and for a group of life-histories has calculated the 
coefficient of association between factors. Lundberg (40) advocates 
summarizing life-histories in “some way so that the uniformities in large 
numbers begin to stand out and group themselves into general patterns 
or types.” By statistical methods he would secure the central type and 
then study other cases in terms of their deviations from this central type. 
Burt (15) used a control group of non-delinquent children with which 
he compared a delinquent group in terms of the percentage of each group 
showing certain factors, such as illegitimacy and poor homes. He also 
uses instincts as a tool for analysis, and in some cases, mental conflicts. 
Mowrer (44) suggests the analysis of cases of domestic discord in terms 
of the interaction between husband and wife and between them and their 
environment with attitudes and cultural patterns determining the type of 
interaction. Ormsbee (48) analyzed material on young employed girls 
by dividing the girls into four groups on the basis of interest in school and 
school retardation. These groups were then compared statistically ac- 
cording to such things as wages, reading interests, parental control, and 
amusements. 

Two types of analysis are evident here, the one in terms of group uni- 
formities, the other in terms of processes within the personality. 

The foregoing statements were all that were found in connection with 
discussions of methods of securing life-history material. Many more 
statements as to methods of analysis might be implied from the ways in 
which cases are interpreted in published studies. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS 


A careful study of special schools of psychology and of other types 
of approach would be profitable. What useful techniques does the psycho- 
analyst use in securing rapport? The priest in obtaining confessions? 
The journalist in uncovering secrets? Many of these special approaches 
have been touched upon lightly, as in Bogardus (8), but a thorough study 
has not been made. A fragmentary survey indicates that material is avail- 
able in published form. Schieler’s Theory and Practice of the Confes- 
sional (59) and Maulsby’s Getting the News (42) are examples. There 
is ample material on the psychoanalytic method. 

Another problem for study is that of analysis of life-histories. Meth- 
ods already used should be studied and analyzed. There is need here for 
experimentation in testing out various theories of personality as tools of 
analysis (the various systems of wishes and dispositions posited by social 
psychologists, the psychoanalytic assumptions, etc.). With groups of 
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life-histories the use of statistics is possible and a few studies have made 
use of statistics. 

The social workers have been studying their methods and are becom- 
ing objective concerning their techniques of establishing rapport, break- 
ing down resistance, and persuading the client. They are approaching 
the point of deliberate experimentation with different methods to discover 
which work best. Numerous experiments might be planned to test meth- 
ods of interviewing in the research interview. At present the interviewer 
must use the trial and error method in discovering how to approach the 


interviewee. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Sociological Society——President William F. Ogburn an- 
nounces that the Executive Committee has decided to hold the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society in Washing- 
to: , D.C., December 27-30. The program committees in charge of the 
Division and Section meetings have their arrangements for the sessions 
practically completed. The sections of the Society holding meetings in 
Washington are: Section of Rural Sociology, B. F. Coen, chairman; Sec- 
tion on the Community, Jesse F. Steiner, chairman, LeRoy E. Bowman, 
secretary; Section on Educational Sociology, Daniel H. Kulp II, chair- 
man, George B. Neumann, secretary; Section on the Family, Ernest R. 
Groves, chairman; Mrs. W. F. Dummer, secretary; Section on Sociology 
and Social Work, M. J. Karpf, chairman; Section on the Sociology of Re- 
ligion, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., chairman; Section on Sociology and Psychi- 
atry, W. I. Thomas, chairman; Section on the Teaching of Sociology and 
Social Studies, chairman. The general outline of the program as tenta- 
tively arranged, is as follows: 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. HorNeti Hart in charge. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Human Ecology. R. D. McKenzie in charge. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. W. I. THomas in charge. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Section Meetings. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Statistics. FRANK A. Ross in charge. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Section Meetings. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Population. Ropert E. CHappocx in charge. 


7:00-9:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. 


Membership of the Society—The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the list published in the May issue of the 


Journal are as follows: 
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Ali, Amir, 108 Cook St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Allison, Harold W., 1253 Ferry St., Eugene, Ore. 

Allen, Minnie E., 509 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 

Aznakian, Y. Charles, 2341 24th St., Astoria, L.I., N.Y. 

Bachman, C. G., 235 E. Main St., New Holland, Pa. 

Bailey, Dwight L., 517 W. Adams St., Macomb, III. 

Baldwin, Helen R., 1385 W. 38th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bowman, Henry Adelbert, 1544 Glencoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Burkholder, A. C., 105 Live Oak, San Marcos, Tex. 

Burt, Henry J., 1623 University Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bushnell, Mrs. C. J., 702 The Majestic, 1802 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio 

Cape, Thomas Wilson, University Station, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Cheo, Yuan-Chen, 1157 Stanford University, Calif. 

Coate, Lowell H., Box 103, New Llano, La. 

Dean, Helen Campbell, 940 W. 37th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crays, Orville W., Union Settlement, 237 E. ro4th St., New York 

Diller, Elliot Van N., Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Dippold, G. J., 122 Water’s Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

Dove, Frederick D., Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 

Duncan, J. R., Weaver College, Weaverville, N.C. 

Elliott, Mabel A., Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Espenshade, Elizabeth J., 6354 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Farmer, William Robertson, 511 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fertig, Lawrence, 150 Madison Ave., New York 

Forrest, Marie A., Old Post Road, Rye, N.Y. 

Fritz, Mary A., 4657 Oakwood Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gilbert, George B., Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Hamlett, Esther B., 2112 N. sth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Hansome, Marius, 374 Central Park West, New York 

Harris, Frank, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Carolffe M., Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

Hood, L. Talbot, 1708 Washington Ave., Cairo, Ill. 

Horvat, Victor, 310 College Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Hosac, Constance, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Jacobs, Edwin E., Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 

Karr, Lillian W., 164 S. Harvard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kenin, Fannie, 1180 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 

Kennedy, Louise V., 523 W. 121st St., New York 

Keesing, Felix M., 6239 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 

Kern, Leon W., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Kerr, Charles Irving, 831 Williams St., Oakland City, Ind. 

Kratz, A. Roger, Berkshire Heights, Pa. 
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Lidseen, Lilith, 434 S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Lookstein, Joseph N., 25 E. 86th St., New York 

Loukas, Christ Z., International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Lundahl, Elma S., 517 East Ann, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

McClintock, James Earl, 1809 Summit Ave., Madison, Wis. 

McGee, N. W., 535 Algona St., Dubuque, Iowa 

McGirr, Helen J., 7726 Normal Ave., Chicago 

Martin, J. W., Westminster College, Tehuacana, Tex. 

Metzger, Charles R., 314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

More, Louise Bolard, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Moser, Bernard E., R.F.D. No. 5, Urbana, II. 

Moses, Earl R., 2420 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Mueller, Alfred D., State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

Nolan, John Harrison, 80 Ingersoll Grove, Springfield, Mass. 

Ogura, Kosei, 119 N. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ormond, Jesse M., 301 Watts, Durham, N.C. 

Patrick, Catharine, 822 W. 58th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Potts, L. A., Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Tex. 

Rau, Albert G., 38 W. Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Reynolds, Charles N., Stanford University, Calif. 

Rowell, Teresina, 204 S. Garfield St., Hinsdale, Ill. 

Schersten, Albert F., rooo 38th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

Schroeder, Mildred K., tooo Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Seymour, John Sebastian, Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

Sharol, Daniel N., 230 Riverside Drive, New York 

Sheldon, Henry, Jr., 516 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Shogren, Josephine, 6151 Winthrop Ave., Chicago 

Silin, Lottie, 952 W. 8th St., Erie, Pa. 

Stoll, Charles A., 823 S. Walnut St., McPherson, Kan. 

Stone, Zilda, 354 13th St., Portland, Ore. 

Streightoff, Frances D., 3343 New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Swafford, Martha, 1041 Hassolo, Portland, Ore. 

Van Cleve, A. R., Elon College, N.C. 

Whiton, Frances, 7 Sudbury Road, Concord, Mass. 

Wells, Carl Douglas, 1013 Huntington Blvd., Pomona, Calif. 

Wilson, Edwin E., Stanford University, Calif. 

Whiting, Marguerite, Research Bureau of Associated Charities, 5: W. Warren 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Yuan, Mr. Pae Tsi, Box 604, East Lansing, Mich. 

Zehring, Robert W., 8 E. 3d St., New York 


American Association of University Professors —The Appointment 
Service authorized by the Association at the recent annual meeting is now 
in operation. Active and associate members interested for any reason in 
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possible transfer have been invited to register. A class of junior members 
including graduate students and teachers of less than three years’ service 
has been established, and such members are also expected to register for 
possible appointment. 

An appointing officer will be supplied, on application, with a list of 
names corresponding to his need and with duplicates of their registration 
blanks, which include data as to where more complete information may 
be obtained. The office itself does not deal with letters of recommenda- 
tion but aims to furnish carefully selected information as a basis for fur- 
ther correspondence between appointing officers and candidates or their 
sponsors. 

The service will be conducted with a view to the development of mu- 
tually helpful relations with university appointment offices and national 
societies. Brief announcements in regard to vacancies will be published 
in the monthly Bulletin. Persons receiving appointments through the 
service are expected to pay a fee of 3 per cent of the first year’s salary. 
The service is maintained by the Association at less than its cost as a 
means of facilitating the entrance of qualified men and women into the 
profession and of assisting those already engaged to gain deserved ad- 
vancement. To appointment officers it aims to offer a wider range of 
choice than can be had through existing channels. The service will in- 


clude college and university teaching and research appointments of all 
grades from fellowships to professorships. Opportunities for exchange 
and for summer teaching will be arranged as far as practicable. Corre- 
spondence may be addressed to Appointment Service, 26 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—At the annual meeting held 
on January 26, 1929, the following officers were elected for the term ex- 
piring with the next annual meeting, to be held in January, 1930: chair- 
man, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University; vice-chairman, W. A. Ham- 
mond, Cornell University; secretary-treasurer, William E. Lingelbach, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Awards for writing in social fields —A series of awards are offered 
by the Harmon Foundation for unpublished articles written for maga- 
zines of general circulation and presenting social conditions and social 
work in popular style. The Foundation suggests child guidance, child 
welfare, the public-health nurse, probation, and various other fields as 
offering rich sources of potential material. The contest is open to writers 
anywhere in the United States who may submit manuscripts before Sep- 
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tember 16. There are to be two main awards and a number of others at 
the discretion of the judges, all carrying cash considerations. 

Four awards for the best-planned and most intelligently executed 
year-round programs of public information concerning social or health 
work during 1929 will also be given. These are for the best programs 
submitted by a national, state or regional, city or county agency of 200,- 
000 or more population, and a city or county agency of less than that 
figure. Inquiries regarding full information about the awards may be 
addressed to the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences —This work, with Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, editor-in-chief, and Alvin S. Johnson, managing editor, un- 
doubtedly the most important contribution of the present day to the lit- 
erature of the social sciences, is now in preparation and will be published 
by Macmillan. When completed it will comprise fifteen volumes, contain- 
ing approximately eight million words, and will be presented in a con- 
venient size and most attractive format. The publishers state: 

An infinite amount of care has been taken by the editorial staff in laying 
out the scope of the work and in selecting the individual authors, and a re- 
markable spirit of co-operation has been shown both by the editors, advisers 
and individual authors. The latter are drawn from the ranks of outstanding 
scholars both here and abroad. Each article is signed in full by its author, who 
assumes entire responsibility for it. The writers represent a variety of points 
of view and differ widely in method, but exhibit a gratifying uniformity in 
clarity and succinctness, in soundness of scholarship and judicious opinion. 

The following is a list of the advisory editors selected from all fields 
of the social sciences: anthropology is represented by Alfred L. Kroeber 
and Edwin F. Gay; economics, by Jacob H. Hollander and Edwin G. 
Nourse; education, by Paul Monroe; history, by Sidney B. Fay and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger; law, by Roscoe Pound; philosophy, by John 
Dewey; political science, by Charles A. Beard and Frank J. Goodnow; 
psychology, by Floyd H. Allport; sociology, by William F. Ogburn and 
W. I. Thomas; and statistics, by Irving Fisher and Walter F. Wilcox. 
Advisory editors from the foreign field are Sir Ernest Barker, L. T. Hob- 
house, Sir Josiah Stamp, and R. H. Tawney from England; Charles Rist 
and F. Simiand from France; Carl Brinkmann and Josef Schumpeter 
from Germany; Luigi Einaudi and Augusto Graziani from Italy; and 
W. E. Rappard from Switzerland. 


Fellowships for Latin America.—The Trustees of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation announce today a gift of $1,000,000 
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from former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim to es- 
tablish a system of exchange fellowships between the United States and 
Latin America. While the fellowships offered by the Foundation have 
been available, from the beginning, for study in any country of the world, 
the number of applicants has been so large that the creation of this dis- 
tinct system of fellowships reserved for Latin Americans, on an exchange 
basis, represents an important extension of the Foundation’s work. The 
first of the Latin-American fellowships will be granted in the Republic of 
Mexico early in 1930. The stipend for these fellowships, either for Latin 
America or for the United States, will normally be $2,500 for twelve 
months plus a travel allowance proportionate to the distance which the 
Fellows have to travel to the places of their study. The fellowships will 
be awarded in the first instance for one year, but with the possibility of 
renewal. 


Fellowships and scholarships for study in French universities —The 
Institute of International Education announces that each year awards are 
made for a series of fellowships for advanced study in France to qualified 
candidates selected from among the graduates of American colleges and 
universities and from the technical and industrial field, each carrying a 
stipend of $1,400. 


Industrial-research studies——The Department of Industrial Re- 
search was established by the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the scientific study of the problems of industry. Since the problem 
of industrial Philadelphia may be considered roughly as representing a 
cross-section of the problems of industrial America, primary emphasis has 
been laid upon studies within the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. 

Inasmuch as the original material upon which such studies must be 
based is in the possession of industrial firms and other agencies in the 
community, most of the research undertaken by the Department has been 
co-operative in character. Researches are under way in co-operation 
(among others) with the following groups: the Social Science Research 
Council; the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association; the National Woolen and Worsted Spinners’ 
Association; the Metal Manufacturer’s Association of Philadelphia; the 
Tapestry Weavers’ Union; the Foundrymen’s Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

A total of twenty-three studies are now in process in the Department, 
and a series of publications is forthcoming. Among those studies which 
will be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press during the 
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next six months are the following: Am Analysis of the Significance and 
Use of Help-wanted Advertising in Philadelphia; A Comparison of Wage 
Rates, in the Bituminous Coal Industry by Occupations and by States 
and Fields, 1912-23; The Effect of the Modern Machine Process on the 
Training of Skilled Workmen; Business Indicators in the Philadelphia 
Area; The Use of Graduate Cost of Living Budgets in Wage Setting and 
Promotion; Earnings in Certain Standard Machine Tool Occupations in 
Philadelphia. 


The Milford Conference Report.—Publication by the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers of the Milford Conference Report by the sub- 
committee of which Porter Lee is chairman is expected by April accord- 
ing to Mary Van Kleeck, chairman of the Publications Committee. The 
Milford Conference Report is concerned with the answers to four ques- 
tions of the most fundamental importance to social case workers: What 
is generic social case work? What is a competent agency? What is a de- 
sirable division of labor among case work agencies? What is adequate 
training for social case workers? The report is not submitted as the com- 
plete and final answer to these questions, but “in the hope that it may 
stimulate, guide, and give coherence to the efforts of social workers 
throughout the country to study their own professional problems and 
equipment.” 


Social Science Research Council—-The Social Science Research 
Council has elected the following members under the recently created 
classification of Members-at-Large: Professor Henry M. Batos, Dean of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan; Dr. Adolph Meyer, Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Director of Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Graduate School Chair- 
man, Professor of Public Health, Yale University; and Professor Robert 
S. Woodworth, Department of Psychology, Columbia University. 


Chicago Training School.—Professor E. C. Paustian, who has been 
giving courses in sociology at Hamline University, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Chicago Training School. 


Garrett Biblical Institute—Mr. Murray Leiffer, instructor in so- 
ciology at the Chicago Training School, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology at the Institute. 


University of Hawaii—NMr. Clarence E. Glick, of the University of 
Chicago, will give courses next year in sociology and direct the research 
work in the ecological studies being carried on in Honolulu under the 
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auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, during the absence of Andrew 
W. Lind, who is returning to the University of Chicago to complete his 
work for the Doctor’s degree. 


McGill University.—The Ronald Press Company announces an in- 
troductory textbook by C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, to be published 
in the early summer. 


The University of Minnesota.—A text by Pitirim Sorokin and Carle 
Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, was released in June 
by Henry Holt & Company, in Professor Howard Odum’s series. Profes- 
sors Sorokin and Zimmerman have attempted to make this volume a sys- 
tematization of theories in the field of rural sociology, with the exception 
that the length of the book precludes any great analysis of some of the 
morphological phases of rural organization. These theories, however, are 
to be taken up in detail in the first volume of a three volume work entitled 
A System and Source Work in Rural Sociology, which is to be printed by 
the University of Minnesota Press, under the general editorship of Dr. 
C. J. Galpin and the above-mentioned authors. The first volume in this 
series will soon be ready for the press. The major work in the two remain- 
ing volumes is already completed. Included in this series is a bibliography 
on the major American, European, and Asiatic works in rural sociology 
and readings from the more important works in support of the theories 
propounded. The cost of this three-volume work is borne jointly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the University of Minnesota, 
and the University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman is giving courses this summer in Dr. Wilson Gee’s 
Department of Social Economics, at the University of Virginia. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Franc L. McCluer, Professor of 
Social Science in Westminster College, has been secured to give courses 
during the summer session in general sociology, the family, and urban 
sociology. Professor Charles A. Ellwood, chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, is teaching in the summer session for the first time in ten years. 
He is giving three courses—“Cultural Anthropology,” “Principles of So- 
ciology,” and a seminar in “Educational Sociology.’’ Professor Howard 
E. Jensen is giving courses in Social Pathology, Child Welfare, and Meth- 
ods of Social Research. Courses in Rural Sociology and Community Or- 
ganization are being given in the Rural Sociology Department by Profes- 
sor E. L. Morgan and Dr. Eleanor L. Lattimore. 


University of New Hampshire—Annourcement is made by Long- 
mans, Green & Company of the publication of Man and Social Achieve- 
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ment (Longmans’ “Social Science Series”), by Professor Donald C. Bab- 
cock. 


University of North Carolina——Hannibal G. Duncan has published 
with Longmans, Green & Company Race and Population Problems 
(Longmans’ “Social Science Series”). 


Ohio State University—Professor H. A. Miller has set out on a trip 
around the world and will not return until September, 1930. He will 
spend part of the time with the department of sociology at Peking Uni- 
versity. 


Vanderbilt University—The Cole Lectures for 1929, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of the School of Religion, were given by Profes- 
sor Charles Abram Ellwood, Ph.D., of the University of Missouri, April 
21-26. 


The University of Virginia—The Institute for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences at the University of Virginia has been made possible by a 
grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to the university 
for research in the field of the social sciences—economics, government, 
sociology, history, rural social economics, psychology, philosophy, and re- 
lated subjects. The grant extends over a five-year period, $27,500 be- 
coming available each of the years from July 1, 1926, through June 
30, 1931. The purpose of the grant is to stimulate research on the part of 
the professors in the social sciences at the university. At the outset, the 
emphasis of the Institute has been placed upon Virginia problems, though 
in the development of its complete program consideration will be given to 
problems of national and even international scope. 

The Institute also announces the following research studies which 
have been completed under its auspices by members of the University of 
Virginia faculty in the social sciences, assisted by members of the re- 
search staff of the Institute: A Statistical Study of Virginia (January, 
1928), by Wilson Gee, professor of rural economics and rural sociology, 
and John J. Corson, III, research assistant in rural social economics; 
Public and Private Welfare, Rocnoke, Virginia (June, 1928), by Frank 
William Hoffer, associate research professor of public welfare; A Com- 
parative Study of the Public Welfare System of Virginia (January, 
1929), by Frank William Hoffer, associate research professor of public 
welfare; Rural Migration in Certain Tidewater and Piedmont Areas of 
Virginia (January, 1929), by Wilson Gee, professor of rural economics 
and rural sociology, and John J. Corson, III, research assistant in rural 
social economics; Distribution of the Tax Burden in Virginia (March, 


1929), by Tipton R. Snavely, professor of economics, and William H. 
Stauffer, associate research professor of economics; Augusta County 
Public Welfare (to be published in 1929), by Frank William Hoffer, as- 
sociate research professor of public welfare; Projects in progress include 
Bibliography of Southern History since 1865, by Dumas Malone, profes- 
sor of history, and Lester J. Cappon, research associate in history; The 
Government of the Virginia County, by Wylie Kilpatrick, associate re- 
search professor of government; Labor in the South, by Abraham Berg- 
lund, professor of commerce and business administration, and Frank 
T. DeVyver, research assistant in labor problems; Currency, Credit and 
Crises in Virginia since 1860, by Alvin Kincaid, professor of finance, and 
Taylor Musser, research associate in finance; A Survey of Criminal Jus- 
tice in Virginia, by Armistead Dobie, professor of law, and Hugh N. 
Fuller, associate research professor of criminal procedure; Jmsurance in 
Virginia, by C. N. Hulvey, associate professor of commercial law, and 
William H. Wandel, research assistant in insurance; Community Studies, 
by Floyd N. House, professor of sociology, in co-operation with the Co- 
operative Education Association in Virginia; A History of Philosophy, 
by Albert G. A. Balz, professor of philosophy; Comparative Rural and 
Urban Standards of Living in Virginia, by Wilson Gee, professor of rural 
economics and rural sociology, and William H. Stauffer, associate re- 
search professor of rural social economics; Regionalism in France, by 
Robert K. Gooch, professor of political science. The Fundamental Ob- 
jectives and Methods of Research in the Social Sciences (published in 
March, by Macmillan), edited by Wilson Gee, director of the Institute, 
and professor of rural economics and rural sociology, is a volume com- 
prising the series of lectures delivered before the Institute during 1926- 
28. In these lectures the field of sociology is represented by Robert E. 
Park, of the University of Chicago; economics, by Allyn A. Young, for- 
merly of Harvard University and later of the London School of Econom- 
ics; anthropology, by Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History and Yale University; social psychology, by Robert S. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia University; jurisprudence, by Roscoe Pound, of Har- 

vard University; philosophy, by John Dewey, of Columbia University; 

history, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University; and political 

science, by Charles A. Beard, formerly of Columbia University. 


Yale University.—Assistant Professor Esther Lucile Brown has com- 
pleted her dissertation, under Dr. A. G. Keller, on the subject “The Ar- 
chaic Religion of the Norse.” She will spend fifteen months in France 
and French Canada, under a Social Science Research Council fellowship, 
collecting materials for a book on the subject of Lycanthrophy. 
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A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America. By MONROE 
N. Work. New York: The A. K. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. xxii 
+698. 

The Negro has had in America an extraordinary and, if looked at 
with a certain detachment, what might be described as a great career. It 
is at any rate a career full of romantic and often tragic episodes, in which 
the blackman has, to be sure, been or seemed to be for the most part the 
passive rather than the active agent, the victim rather than the hero. The 
story of this career has never been written, certainly not in any complete 
and adequate way. The Negro’s history has ordinarily been regarded as 
no episode in the history of America or of Africa. What we have had is an 
account of the white man’s invasion of Africa, the story of the slave trade, 
the rise and fall of the system of slavery in the United States, the history 
of the antislavery movement, of reconstruction, and of the struggle of the 
blackman for status in the white man’s world. Properly conceived, how- 
ever, the story of the Negro in Africa and in America has the human in- 
terest and dignity of an epic, a racial epic, and so conceived the story of 
the Negro remains to be written. 

Now for the first time there has been made available to students a 
record of materials that permit us to view this career in its proper historic 
perspective. This bibliography, which has been twenty years in prepara- 
tion and represents 17,000 items, is particularly valuable because the 
author has succeeded in bringing together not merely all the important 
treatises covering every important aspect of the so-called Negro problem, 
but more especially because it has assembled so large a number of the 
pamphlets and fugitive papers that have turned up at various times and 
often in unexpected places, and which throw light on the intimate and 
personal aspects of the Negro’s own life and that of the white man with 
whom he was associated. 

At the present moment at least, the most interesting chapters in the 
Negro’s story are concerned not with his practical history but with his cul- 
tural life; not with external events of his career in America but with his 
subjective and intimate racial life. 

Mr. Work’s bibliography is particularly valuable to the student of 
what has been called “race relations,” if one reckons with the fact that out 
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of his relations with the white man the Negro has gained that racial ex- 
perience and that conception of himself which has converted what was 
merely an interesting example of the human species into a self-conscious 
racial minority—in short, a people. Mr. Work has been particularly in- 
terested in gathering the literature which describes the expressive life of 
the Negro and records what is unique and interesting in the Negro’s ex- 
perience in America. I mention this because it seems to me one of the 
unique services of the bibliography. The volume is, however, as the au- 
thor himself describes it, a comprehensive body of references “to sources 
of information relating to all phases of the present day life of the Negro 
and to the conditions affecting his life and also to the anthropological 
and historical background of the same.” 

The history of the volume, which has involved an immense amount 
of patient labor extending well over the whole working period of the au- 
thor’s life, is interesting in itself. In 1912, Mr. Work, who had become 
director of the department of records and research for the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, published the first number of The Negro Year Book, of which he 
is still editor. As part of this yearbook he printed A Select Bibliography 
of the Negro, containing 408 classified references. In 1921 the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made a grant to the department of records and 
research which enabled the author to undertake the work in a larger way. 
Between 1921 and 1925, 30,000 references relating to the Negro were ex- 
amined, of which 10,000 were selected as valuable enough to place in this 
bibliography as finally completed. Meanwhile, as the author says, interest 
in the bibliography had become international and it was suggested that 
its scope be widened. The Phelps-Stokes Fund provided a sum that en- 
abled the author to go abroad in order to visit all the important libraries 
in Europe. The result of this was to add 7,000 additional references to 
the 10,000 previously selected. 

As the volume is now organized the materials are classified under 
seventy-four chapter headings covering every recognized aspect of and 
interest in the Negro’s life and history. While Mr. Work is alone respon- 
sible for the book as it stands, he has had the advice and voluntary as- 
sistance in preparing the volume of more than a score of experts in the 
different fields represented. Finally, the volume is prefaced with an in- 
structive Introduction by Anson Phelps-Stokes, of the Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation. 

The book as it is completed is undoubtedly the most valuable aid 
thus far available to students of Negro life and of the Negro problem. 

Rosert E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 
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The Native Problem in Africa. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Two volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xiii+1,045; x-+1,101. $15.00. 

These volumes are published under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard and Radcliffe. They are based upon 
fifteen month’s travel and investigation in Africa and the study of a large 
amount of documentary material. A useful feature is the inclusion of 
source material such as land and labor laws, judicial, financial, educa- 
tional, and welfare activities, and reports on native conditions. The 
studies cover all the British, French, and Belgian colonial and mandated 
areas in Negro Africa, except the Belgian mandated territory, and South- 
west Africa. While one would have welcomed their inclusion, as well as 
that of Portuguese holdings, the problems in those regions are not essen- 
tially different from those included. 

Professor Buell points out in his Preface, 

Africa is the one continent of the world where by the application of intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and good will, it is not too late to adopt policies which will 
prevent the development of the acute racial difficulties which have elsewhere 
arisen The purpose of this report is to set forth the problems which 
have arisen out of the impact of primitive peoples with an industrial civiliza- 
tion, and to show how and to what extent these problems are being solved by 
the governments concerned. 


The topics regularly dealt with are the historical background land 
ownership, native and European; the labor supply, especially as Euro- 
pean demands affect native society; native self-government; and various 
educational and welfare activities. For the first time, this work brings 
together material for a comparative study of the very complex reactions 
going on between the different Negro groups and their various European 
political and economic masters. 

Basically the problem of the Europeans in Africa is to secure the 
economic development of the natural resources and trade possibilities 
without exploiting, exterminating, and degrading the natives. Theoreti- 
cally there is to be co-operation which shall be of material advantage to 
both sides, and which shall also conduce to the education and civilization 
of the Negroes. The difficulty lies in translating this policy into specific 
terms. The European nations have acquired economic and political con- 
trol at various times and under various circumstances. The native groups 
differ widely in their social and economic organization. The natural en- 
vironment also presents important variations, particularly as it allows or 
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forbids permanent white settlement. For these reasons, as well as from 
the conflict of interests and theories represented by statesmen, military 
men, traders, capitalists, missionaries, and anthropologists, it is not sur- 
prising to find striking contrasts in different parts of Africa. 

In furnishing material for comparison, Professor Buell accomplishes 
a useful task. The tone of the study is temperate and judicial. Criticism 
and suggestions are freely made, but they are in general practical and 
constructive. While one feels the writer’s sympathy for the Negro popu- 
lation, his attitude is not one of sentimental anti-imperialism. The dif- 
ficulties and the points of view of the European administrators and set- 
tlers are appreciated, and there is not infrequent praise for good results 
accomplished. 

Professor Buell seems to think that extensive white settlement in 
such highland areas as the interior of Kenya and Tanganyika will almost 
inevitably lead to the reduction of native land reserves to a point where 
the population will be compelled to work on European plantations. He 
prefers the British Nigerian policy of conserving and strengthening native 
institutions, in particular the traditional power of the chiefs (including 
judicial power over their people, with European supervision to prevent 
abuse), to the policy of rapid and indiscriminate Europeanization. He 
also believes that the British West Coast system of agricultural produc- 
tion by small native proprietors is socially better for native life, and 
probably in the long run just as productive as the big plantation system. 
He fears that the plans and expectations of the Firestone rubber planta- 
tions in Liberia may be 
another illustration of the ignorance or the carelessness of many capitalists who 
invest money in the African continent. After investing their capital, they find 
that the labor is not forthcoming in large enough numbers to keep their capital 
employed, and having thousands of dollars at stake, knowing little of the social 
organization of the continent, and believing that the native would work if he 
were not lazy, they come to demand that the government impose compulsion 
not only to spare them financial loss but “to do the native good.” 


These volumes are not for light and casual reading, but for any stu- 
dent of the contacts of western culture with that of backward groups the 
material presented and its analysis are of great interest and value. 


Artuour P. Scott 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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War as an Instrument of National Policy and Its Renunciation in 
the Pact of Paris. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. x+-310. 

To the reflective student, nations frequently seem to exhibit behavior 
explicable only in terms of the psychological complexes which afflict in- 
dividuals. The attitude of the United States toward international organi- 
zation since the World War can be placed in this category. Throughout 
most of its history the United States has been the champion of arbitra- 
tion, adjudication, and other peaceable means of settling international 
disputes. But when it was finally confronted, at the invitation of its own 
President, with the opportunity to become a partner in the greatest ex- 
periment in peace yet undertaken, it withdrew into itself in a hysterical 
spasm of isolationism, affirming its superiority and aloofness, and refused 
to co-operate in organizing world-peace. Ever since 1920 its foreign 
policy has manifested unmistakable symptoms of an inferiority complex. 
It has sought balm for the qualms of conscience in grandiose gestures de- 
signed to preserve the illusion of its lost leadership. The convocation of 
the Washington Disarmament Conference was the first of these compen- 
satory devices. More recently the complex has expressed itself in the 
Kellogg multilateral treaty for the “outlawry of war.” 

In this timely volume Professor Shotwell undertakes to tell the dip- 
lomatic history of the Kellogg Pact and to evaluate its significance as a 
step toward permanent peace. The book is well written and makes a con- 
tribution which will be appreciated by all students of world affairs. The 
title is somewhat misleading, for only the first forty pages deal with war 
as an instrument of national policy. They consist of little more than a 
brief summary of the conclusions that war has become a means of na- 
tional self-destruction. 

The second portion of the book comprises a valuable account of the 
origin and development of the ideas embodied in the Kellogg Pact and 
of the steps which led up to its signature on August 27, 1928. The narra- 
tive is well presented and constitutes the most complete history of the 
Kellogg Pact which has yet appeared. It is supplemented by a useful ap- 
pendix of documents, though the story itself is journalistic and wholly 
undocumented. Some of the more sweeping generalizations are open to 
question, such as the statement that the important rdle of public opinion 
means “nothing less than the passing of parochial America (p. 84),” but 
on the whole the account is critical and well proportioned. 

Part Three, ““The Meaning of the Pact” is most interesting in view 
of the continuing controversy as to its exact nature and significance. The 
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author is not concerned with the inferiority complex interpretation, but 
endeavors to evaluate the agreement from the legal and historical points 
of view. As such, his treatment is sane, well reasoned, and stimulating, 
though colored to a slight degree by a tendency to magnify the Pact into 
an epoch-making event and a reluctance to emphasize its limitations. 
Professor Shotwell points out clearly that the Pact does not apply to 
“defensive” wars, among which he places the American War against 
Germany: “The renunciation of war as an instrument of policy would 
not apply to a nation which had set itself the task of making conditions 
safe for democracy throughout the world (p. 198).’’ He concludes that 
the British reservation, retaining “freedom of action” for Great Britain in 
“certain regions of the world,” was drawn up with Egypt in mind and is 
not a “new Monroe Doctrine” endangering the success of the Pact. An 
attempt is also made to show that the Pact will tend to give effect to the 
almost forgotten slogan of “freedom of the seas” and that it represents 
on Japan’s part a genuine renunciation of all idea of the use of force in 
her troubled relations with the United States. 

Only the future can tell whether these and the other high hopes 
which have been placed in the Pact will be realized. No attempt at evalu- 
ation or prediction, however, can overlook its essentially negative char- 
acter. It is more significant as a moral gesture than as a legal prohibition 
or a political agreement. A mere verbal renunciation of war (a very fre- 
quent clause in medieval and early modern treaties of commerce and 
friendship) is all but meaningless in the absence of devices and institu- 
tions for the settlement of international disputes without recourse to war. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“The American Negro,” The Annals, Vol. CXXXX, November, 
1928. Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928. Pp. viii+-359. 

This volume reflects a growing objectivity and realism in the study 

of the Negro. It contains 39 articles, written by 41 authors, of whom 17 

are Negroes. Generally speaking, objectivity and insight are independent 

of the “color line.” The book deals with “Race Relations”; “The Negro 
as an Element in the Population of the United States”; “The Legal 

Status of the Negro”; “The Economic Achievement of the Negro”; “Or- 

ganizations for Social Betterment”; and “Race Relations in Other 
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Lands.” The final part is a well-edited section of reviews of books on 
the Negro. 

In Part I, Professor Miller indicates with insight the parallelism be- 
tween attitudes and problems of class and race. Mr. DuBois, with his 
usual incisiveness, describes and laments the state of race relations in 
the United States. Professor Park isolates and analyzes the various ele- 
ments and situations responsible for race prejudice. Professor Bond 
describes how the emergency of race pride dignifies life for the Negro. In 
Part II, Mr. Fry gives the latest data on Negro population, its growth, 
distribution, and trends. Professor Reuter discusses the mulatto and ex- 
plains his superior achievements. Mr. Frazier indicates something of the 
historic background of the Negro family, and suggests certain of its con- 
temporary trends and problems. There are other good articles in this 
section on the statistics of Negro crime, feeble-minded and pauper Ne- 
groes in public institutions, and the health of the Negro. In Part III, 
the legal aspects of the Negro’s status and his participation in the politi- 
cal process are discussed. Professor Burgess describes the residential 
segregation of the Negro in our cities. In Part IV, the economic status 
of the Negro is described and interpreted. The article by Mr. Johnson, 
“The Changing Economic Status of the Negro,” is especially valuable. 
Mr. Work gives a good survey of the history and present status of the 
Negro business and professional man. Part V contains materials on Afri- 
can cultures, mental tests as applied to the Negro, the musical ability of 
the Negro, his educational status, his contribution to art and literature, 
and the Negro press. The articles by Professors Viteles and Thompson 
are the best discussions of the mental tests of the Negro that the re- 
viewer has seen. Professor Locke has written an important article on the 
Negro’s cultural advance in American life. Mr. Gordon ably surveys the 
Negro press. In Part VI the work of the churches, the recreational or- 
ganizations, the Y.M.C.A., and the social agencies for social betterment 
are described. The last section is a brief but good discussion of race 
problems in other areas of the earth. Mr. Buell writes of South Africa. 
The Bernards give a much needed sketch of the status of the Negro in 
Latin America. Mr. Fisher discusses race problems in West Africa. Mr. 
White tells the story of the imported “color line” in Europe, the white 
Americans being responsible for this importation. 

This volume is a cross-section survey of the more external aspects of 
Negro life and race relations. With the exception of the article by Pro- 
fessor Park, the more subtle aspects are not described or analyzed. Race 
movements such as the Garvey movement are not discussed. Likewise, 
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the social status of the Negro is for the most part neglected. No syste- 
matic description and interpretation of the evolving Negro community 
and social order are given, an obvious need in a volume of this type. And 
no doubt some readers will wonder why “solutions” for the problems dis- 
cussed are not given. 

This collection of articles deserves a high place in the literature on 
the American Negro. Professor Young, the editor of the volume, and his 
Advisory Editorial Committee are to be congratulated-on their work. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Foundations of Curricula. By Daviw SNEDDEN. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. Pp. 196. $2.00. 

Professor Snedden has undertaken, in this book, to provide criteria 
gained through sociological analysis for curriculum makers in education. 
The field treated is new, in spite of the fact that work in curriculum con- 
struction is conditioned largely by sociological analyses. 

The treatment consists of six more or less unrelated chapters, The 
first chapter seeks “to present an extended analysis of the general topics 
and problems encountered in an approach to the study of the sociological 
foundations of curricula (p. 1).” The notes are numbered according to 
decimal indexing to aid students in using them for more extended analy- 
ses. For example, “21.4, the method of testing the functioning of studies 
or other educational practices that have long been established (p. 29)” 
is followed by “21.41, Do adults actually spell many of the uncommon 
words that were formerly found in spelling? (p. 29),” etc. Instances of 
educational practices, the value of which is open to grave doubt, can be 
supplied by the student who uses the analysis presented. 

Chapter ii surveys the needs of curriculum revision; methods of de- 
termining, classifying, and evaluating the controllable elements of edu- 
cational values; the organization of learning units into curricula; the 
adaptation of curricula to case groups; and the procedures involved in 
actual curriculum adjustments. Obstacles to the application of the pro- 
cedures suggested are indicated, and values are enumerated which seem 
most practicable of realization. A four-fold procedure is recommended 
for reorganizing existing curricula, namely, (1) organizing available cur- 
riculum materials into controllable elements consisting of possible units 
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of learning; (2) classifying these units according to the “activity” or 
functional strands of present-day life; (3) evaluating these units by 
criteria involving composites of several factors; and (4) organizing the 
evaluated units into suitable courses and curricula for use in school ad- 
ministration (p. 60). Sociological consistency is waived in the case of 
existing curricula on the ground of expediency, but in the case of new 
curricula for new educational activity the basic sociological methods are 
advised. In chapters iii to vi, inclusive, the form of analysis is shifted 
to problems designed to stimulate the student to discover the inherent 
sociological values of activities basic to the educational values to be in- 
corporated into school curricula. The author illustrates the method of the 
sociologist in deriving educational values from sociological values, con- 
siders the organization and interpretation of educational objectives, and 
undertakes to demonstrate by concrete application how the technique 
which he advocates can be used in constructing curricula for the schools. 

The volume was obviously published for the benefit of students in- 
terested in the technique of scientific curriculum construction rather than 
for administrative officers and classroom teachers engaged in emergency 
work in curriculum revision. The former will no doubt receive stimula- 
tion from the unique suggestions and challenging problems presented by 
the author; the latter will more than likely be confused rather than 
helped by the procedures recommended. It is difficult to estimate how 
much curriculum improvement will result from this contribution of Pro- 
fessor Snedden’s. However, it is certain that until basic analytical work 
of this sort is done on a comprehensive scale, curriculum construction by 
practical workers will not advance far beyond repair jobs in curriculum 
improvement and trial and error experimentation. 

W. C. Reavis 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndicalism, Fascism, and the 
Constitutional State. By W. Y. Extttotr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 540. 

Professor Elliott contends that the movements of criticism and revolt 
against the democratic state, with the exception of communism, are the 
outcome of the pragmatic attitude which undermines authority and cre- 
ates a chaos from which dictatorship is the sole escape. Elliott examines 
the syndicalism of Sorel, the pluralism of Laski, the Guildism of Cole, 
the droit objectif of Duguit, and the practice of Mussolini, and comes to 
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the conclusion that the fundamental conceptions of James and Dewey 
(whether borrowed or anticipated) played an important part in their 
attack on the liberal state. He argues that the anti-democratic applica- 
tion of these fundamental ideas is more logical and more likely to prevail 
than the pro-democratic use to which they were put by James and Dewey. 
Elliott concludes by devising a theory in defense of democratic sover- 
eignty. 

In spite of extensive scholarship, sharp polemic, and stretches of 
very fine writing, a certain lack of clarity and symmetry impairs the val- 
ue of the whole. For the process of extending pragmatism has succeeded 
in distending it. One can question whether the term should be employed 
to include the whole scientific approach to social phenomena, as he seems 
to do. The line between pragmatism and the other varieties of “anti-in- 
tellectualism” grows exceedingly dim when Sorel is treated as an “uncon- 
scious disciple” of James (p. 113). The identification of Dewey’s theory 
of the good with survivalism is inadequate. Although Elliott disclaims 
any attention of taking pragmatism in a crude popular sense, he charges 
it with lending itself to popular apologies for error (p. 495), a claim 
which, when advanced by anyone who is sympathetically disposed toward 
idealism, smacks of the famous pot that told the kettle that gentlemen 
preferred blondes. 

Sociologists will find the author’s attempt to put the term “co-or- 
ganism” into circulation in place of “group” worth discussing. He wants 
a word which instantaneously conveys the idea of economic interdepend- 
ence and of common conscious purpose. Those who are familiar with the 
distinctions drawn between the “aggregate,” the “collectivity,” and the 
“group” in American and German sociological literature will be slow to 
consider a new metaphor, no doubt, but Elliott’s effort to justify his sug- 
gestion is of no little methodological value (p. 376). Elliott has delivered 
an excellent polemic against the use of the term “personality’’ for other 
than the individual, and especially against any tendency to treat every 
group other than the state as real. 

In a volume of such pretensions, there is much to dissent from. On 
the whole, it is to be welcomed with enthusiasm, for it is an ambitious 
effort to broaden the perspective of American students of government. 
He has succeeded so well that no one can successfully challenge him 
without having undergone the self-discipline in philosophy and social 
theory to which the author subjected himself. 

Harotp D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Community Use of Schools. By ELEANOR T. GLUECK. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+222. $3.00. 

Mrs. Glueck’s volume is a very competent study of the history, 
achievements, and present situation of the community use of schools. 
The book is timely, inasmuch as developments in this field are in need of 
critical summary to indicate where we have arrived, and where we should 
now hope to go. The author credits the secretary of the National Com- 
munity Center Association for suggesting this study, which was undertak- 
en with the co-operation of the United States Bureau of Education. The 
Bureau distributed over 6,000 questionnaires to school superintendents 
over the country. Supplementary information was secured from a variety 
of sources. Material was thus made available for an exhaustive inquiry 
relative to the availability of schoolhouses, the history of the movement, 
organization participating in the growth of school centers, the adminis- 
tration and financing of such projects, the activities of the school centers, 
and the laws under which they have been fostered. Valuable appendixes 
and an excellent bibliography are included. 

Among the conclusions it is indicated that the ideals of the founders 
of the movement are far from being realized. School centers are not 
largely self-supporting nor self-governing; they are not “ministering to 
the needs of the community”; and in the emphasis upon recreational ac- 
tivities they are neglecting civic, economic, and cultural activities, which 
assumed large importance in the minds of the pioneers in this field. How- 
ever, it is shown that much has been gained, in that communities are be- 
ing accustomed to use the schoolhouse for a variety of purposes, and that 
even the overemphasis on recreation may be a necessary prelude to a 
more fundamental and inclusive conception of the community center. 
The greatest hope for the movement, in the mind of the author, lies in 
the fact that the school curriculum itself is becoming socialized so as to 
involve the use of school buildings in a great variety of unconventional 
ways by the children. If the school can become a clubhouse for the chil- 
dren, there is some prospect for its becoming such for their parents and 
for the community at large. 

The volume expresses abundant faith in the idea of the school com- 
munity center as a democratizing and harmonizing influence in the com- 
munity, as well as a means for cultural elevation. An interesting account 
is included of a very active high-school center in Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. In a way the book may be said to bring to a close two decades 
of experimentation in this field, indicating the way for further develop- 
ments. If anything is lacking in the volume, it might be the failure the 
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of the structural and social changes affecting the stability of neighbor- 
hoods upon which the successful community center must depend. 


ARTHUR Evans Woop 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A Theory of the Labor Movement. By SELIG PERLMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii+321. $2.25. 


There can be no question as to the wide interest which so funda- 
mental a study of the labor movement as this made by Professor Perl- 
man must command on the part of social scientists of all kinds. The 
general plan of the Theory of the Labor Movement is easily described. 
Part I (235 pages) deals historically and analytically with the modern 
labor movement in Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and America. Part 
II (80 pages) sets forth a general theory of the modern labor movement. 
The author’s general theses, which have been greatly influenced by his 
colleague and former teacher, John R. Commons, are: (1) The labor 
movement has three dominant factors—(a) the capacity of the capitalist 
group to maintain its position in the social order of any given country; 
(6) the activities of the “intellectuals”; and (c) the trade union move- 
ment, which has its own inherent tendencies. (2) The attitudes and 
policies of the capitalists are based on the assumption of abundant op- 
portunity for amassing wealth and satisfying wants; hence the business 
man tends to stand for a laissez faire policy. The ability of the capitalist 
class to maintain this state of affairs depends, however, upon the strength 
and effectiveness of the capitalist “will-to-power.” (3) The official 
policies of labor organizations have been largely formulated in the past 
by “intellectuals,” to whom “labor” never means a group of real human 
persons, but: always an abstract force obeying some universal law or 
destiny. The wage-workers, however, increasingly reflect their impres- 
sion of the scarcity of opportunity, and in proportion as they secure 
control of their own organizations, the rules which they enact tend to be 
directed toward the “rationing” of the limited opportunities open to 
them. 

In a concluding chapter, Perlman reviews with approval the trade- 
union philosophy developed by Karl Zwing, a contemporary German 
leader. Perhaps the most striking feature is Zwing’s view that it makes 
little difference where the “ownership” of the means of production rests; 


analyze the somewhat unsatisfactory results of the movement in terms 
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the vital question concerns the distribution and organization of “control” 
over industry; in this connection he regards the trade-union movement 
as tending to establish parity between workers and employers or man- 
agers. 

Granted that one has some knowledge of the history of labor move- 
ments in the Western world, the reading of this book should prove il- 
luminating and suggestive. 


Fioyp N. Houser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Old Post Bags. By Atvin F. Hartow. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xvii-+-500. $5.00. 

“The degree of culture,” observed the German writer, Soden, “has 
ever been dependent upon the means of communication possessed by the 
nations.” In the story of the evolution of the post from the time when 
the relay messengers of King Darius sped “like the light in the torch race 
which the Greeks celebrate to Hephaestus,” to the launching of trans- 
continental air-mail service capable of delivering letters from New York 
to San Francisco in less than thirty-six hours, we have in epitomic form 
the history of the rise of modern civilization. 

Harlow has written this story with a profusion of well-chosen de- 
tails from biographies, travelers’ tales, old diaries, and early newsprints. 
He has given us a history rather than a natural history. Nevertheless, in 
his account one discerns certain typical stages which appear to have fol- 
lowed a definite sequence. The first stage was the royal system of couri- 
ers, confined to transmitting the messages of the ruler and his function- 
aries. Under the shadow of this system devoted wholly to affairs of state, 
there grew up haphazard arrangements for carrying the messages of 
private citizens—a service in which wandering peddlers, pilgrims, trav- 
elers, ship captains, and soldiers were enlisted. The two systems gradu- 
ally merged into a single public postal service for the use of everyone, 
under the control of the state. 

Along with the development of the post has gone the evolution of the 
letter. In ancient and medieval times, letters were more largely devoted 
to news of public than of private import. The correspondent was wont 
to dispose of the news of the realm before he turned to his private affairs. 
The coming of the newspaper led to a differentiation of function. By 
“publishing” its news, the newspaper became the organ for disseminating 
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intelligence of public interest. The letter reserved to itself that area of 
occurrences which is personal and private. 

The high mobility of modern urban life, together with the relative 
poverty of primary contacts, has popularized the letter converting it into 
an indispensable medium of social intercourse. Hopes, doubts, confes- f 
sions, and other experiences of the inner self are confided in letters by 
many who are too reticent to express them in speech. The struggle for a 
cheap, rapid, and efficient postal system is in part significant of the effort 
of human nature to adjust itself to the new mode of social life by con- 
serving, through the letter, that sphere of intimate contacts jeopardized 
by increasing mobility and externality of relations. 

Old Post Bags is written in a popular style, spiced with anecdotes 
and adventures. Unfortunately for the student, it is inadequately docu- 
mented, and one is left without any clue to the source of many of the 
most interesting materials. 


CarROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The First Hundred Million. By E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1928. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

Before the Little Blue Books made their appearance ten years ago, 
most literature of recognized artistic merit was the esoteric possession of : 
a small intellectual class. The feat of selling to American readers one 
hundred million volumes largely drawn from the classics is of no small 


significance. This book tells the story of that venture. Trained as a 4 
newspaper man, Mr. Haldeman-Julius profited by his keen sense of what 
people are interested in. For him, literature is not something to ornament 
parlor shelves but rather something people will read. No Little Blue 


Book is judged a success unless it finds ten thousand buyers a year. 

The story of The First Hundred Million gives some valuable insights 
concerning the tastes, desires, and eccentricities of the mass of the read- 
ing public. The sales system devised by the publisher has almost the 
setup of a sociological experiment. The buyer selects twenty or more 
volumes from a list of 1,260. Only the titles and authors are given—no 
book is granted more advertising space than any other. What sort of 
literature will the readers choose? The sales record reveals that most 
votes are cast for stories of love, sex, passion, and romance. A close sec- 
ond is the book that promises to further the “quest for self-improve- 
ment,” that deals with education, culture, and success. Those playing up 
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the comic, the mysterious, and the adventuresome also attract hosts of 
buyers. Sensational exposures, the “debunking of religions,” “true con- 
fessions,” and intimate revelations of personalities possess a strong lure. 
The types of interest revealed in the public demand are essentially the 
same as those catered to in the tabloids and popular magazines. 

Just as the newspaper headline determines the fate of a news story, 
so the title of a Little Blue Book largely decides whether it will gain suc- 
cess or oblivion. Oscar Wilde’s Pen, Pencil and Poison sold only 5,000 
copies a year. The name was changed to The Story of a Notorious Crim- 
inal and the sale trebled. Francis Bacon’s Apothegms could find only 
2,000 buyers until retitled Terse Truths about the Riddle of Life, where- 
upon sales rose to 9,000. The annual sale of Hugo’s drama The King 
Enjoys Himself, climbed from 8,000 to 38,000 when the adjective “lust- 
ful” was appropriately inserted before “king.’”’? Whether or not we agree 
that the end justifies the means thus employed, we cannot afford to over- 
look the social significance of Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ interesting experi- 


ment. 
CarRROLL D. CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Intelligence Tests, Their Significance for School and Society. By 
WALTER F. DEARBORN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1928. 


Pp. xxiv-+336. 
Aptitude Testing. By CLARK L. HuLL. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+535. 

The opening chapters of Professor Dearborn’s volume review the 
early attempts to measure intelligence by rating schemes and discuss the 
relation of mental tests to school grades. This is followed by chapters 
on various sorts of tests of intelligence, on the nature of intelligence, and 
on the influence of schooling, maturity, and extra-curricular environment 
upon intelligence scores. The last five chapters treat in considerable de- 
tail problems of school achivement and mental ability, special aptitudes, 
the relation of intelligence differences to curricular arrangements, and 
finally to the social philosophy of democratic education. This book will 
be valuable to all students of human behavior as a check upon the loose 
assumptions of many mental testers that intelligence, by some hook or 
crook, develops in vacua out of inherited tendency or capacity without 
regard to social milieu. Professor Dearborn has marshalled his own data 
and that of others in an effort to indicate the limitations of this narrow 
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hereditarian standpoint. His view is that too much emphasis is placed 
both in the intelligence tests and in the makeup of the school curriculum 
upon paper and pencil performance of a verbal sort. Other types of in- 
telligence than the verbal must be recognized and, moreover, the signifi- 
cance of cultural and social conditioning at all times taken into account 4 
in the causal interpretation of mental test ratings. 
Professor Hull’s volume gives a descriptive analysis of various apti- 
tude tests and serves as a statistical handbook for practical technicians 
in the field of personnel work. This book raises critical queries about : 
“general intelligence.” Instead of being some mystical measure of some 
“super-faculty,” general intelligence tests are coming to be considered 
“in reality tests of scholastic aptitude.” Avoiding the pitfalls of general 1 

intelligence theories, the author presents a review of work done on vari- 
ous traits or aptitudes all the way from those of anatomical features and | 
handwriting to tests of character and temperament. There is instruction 
as to method of analyzing test results and as to producing a test battery 
properly weighted. One of the major contributions is the clear indication 
of the importance of the multiple-regression equation as a device for apti- 
tude prognosis. { 
KIMBALL YOUNG 4 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Protection of Minorities, the Working and Scope of Minorities 
Treaties under the League of Nations. By L. P. Marr. Lon- 
don: Christophers, 1928. Pp. xiv-+-244. 

The author of this book considers the presence of dissatisfied minori- 
ties an outstanding cause of political difficulty in Europe and traces 
briefly the efforts of statesmen since 1814 to ameliorate the situation by 
assuring to certain minorities a minimum legal protection. The conclu- 
sion of minority treaties or declarations by a dozen states in Central and 
Eastern Europe after. the World War and the development of procedures 
under the League of Nations for assuring execution of these treaties has 
marked a revolutionary advance in such efforts. The book sets forth the 
details of this procedure and the results of its application in each of the 
countries bound by minority treaties. 

Because of the radical boundary changes resulting from the war, the 
propaganda of nationalism during the war, and the fact that certain na- 
tional groups who had been dominant before the war, found themselves 
oppressed minorities after the war, the problem has become more acute, 
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in spite of the fact that statistically there are fewer minorities today than 
ever before in Europe. The new machinery fcr minority protection has 
thus not always proved successful. Sir Gilbert Murray, who has oiten 
urged a strengthening of the machinery in the League of Nations assem- 
bly, suggests in an introduction certain improvements, especially the uni- 
versalization of the minority protection principle so as to include such 
glaring cases as the Italian Tyrol, and the maintenance of a permanent 
League of Nations agent in the most inflammable of the minority regions. 
Sir Gilbert, however, as well as the author, emphasizes the danger that 
too much interference by the League may stimulate minority agitation 
and separatist movements among people who have slight cause for griev- 
ance. The path between Scylla and Charybdis is, in'this problem, ex- 
tremely narrow. The ideal is doubtless such an adaptati oa of their aim 
by both the minority and majority in the several countries that they can 
live in peace without outside aid. The book gives the impression that the 
League has steered a course which has on the whole been criticized more 
by the minorities for want of vigor in their behalf than by the states sub- 
ject to this treaty burden. It appears, however, that with its aid, progress 
toward mutual adaptation has been made in most of the countries. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Diversey. By MACKINLEY Kantor. New York: Cowan-McCann, 


1928. Pp. 11-+345. $2.00. 
Headlines. By MiLpDRED GILMAN. New York: Horace Liveright, 
1928. Pp. 309. $2.00. 

Here are two books which are a new realism of the city. On the 
stage The Racket (Barlett Cormack) and The Front Page (Hecht and 
McArthur) are of the same character. They all tell tales that sounc’ too 
improbable—but every morning the newspaper insists that they are 
actual experience. 

Diversey is the story of a young newspaper man and poet who leaves 
Clay City, lowa—symbol of all that’s provincial—in the hope of ‘ reak- 
ing into Chicago journalism. Within ten days he has a wound irom a 
gangster’s sawed-off shotgun, a job with no duties attached on t! » City 
Hall payroll, and has taken to sharing his room with a daughter of the 
stockyards. In Clay City, all his friends met one another every Jay; on 
Diversey Avenue he finds poet, artist, newspaperman, showman, prosti- 
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tute, typist, and civil servant living down the hall from one another— 
and never meeting. The chapters would make good pictures to illustrate 
Harvey M. Zorbaugh’s sociological study of the Near North Side of Chi- 
cago. The description of rooming-house life is particularly good, as is, 
too, the history of the bootlegger-politician, grandson of a Rabbi, whose 
dear€st hope is to send his young brother to college and keep him “out 
of the racket.” The story supplies the details whose lack makes the 
newspaper accounts of gangsters and politicians so shocking and unin- 
telligible. 

Headlines is a story of a neighborhood on the fringe of New York. 
There is the :aarooned spinster who lives in the old farmhouse which 
once dominated what is now an area of immigrant second settlement; the 
Irish family .:£ eleven, seldom on speaking terms with the Italian couple 
with their brood of seven; the Swedish contractor who builds a new house 
each winter, moves into it with his wife and one child and sells the one 
he has just left; the German family, grown well-to-do on the profits of 
bootlegging, the spinster, the one native-born American of native par- 
entage, is a sort of godmother to them all. For leisure-time reading, stu- 
dents of family life would enjoy it. 

HELEN Grecory 
UNIVERSITY 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Volume II. By C. A. Mac- 
ARTNEY and others. London: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 486. 12s. 6d. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is performing an inval- 
uable service for students by its publications presenting the salient facts 
of international relations year by year. The series was begun with Tem- 
perley’s six-volume history of the Peace Conference, followed by Arnold 
Toynbee’s The World after the Peace Conference. This in turn has been 
followed by a survey of international affairs for 1920-23, 1924, and 
1925, under the general editorship of Toynbee, though the present vol- 
ume € was under the immediate direction of C. A. Macartney. The as- 
sistance given by others is credited in the Preface. 

The material is well written, well arranged, and authoritative, al- 
thoug.: astute readers would howe little difficulty in spotting the British 
origin of the book. In tl present volume the reliance wholly on official 
sources in interpreting the Shanghai incident of May 30, 1925, and the 
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meticulous correctness of the treatment of American policy in the Carib- 
bean distinctly suggests proximity to the British foreign office. 

The first volume for 1925 déalt with the Islamic world and the pres- 
ent volume considers the general world affairs of that year, including the 
Locarno negotiations, the work of the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, Europe, the Far East, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the American continent. The treatment is objective, but 
the selection and allotment of space indicates the editor’s view of relative 
importance. 

It is to be hoped that the high standard of these surveys will be 
maintained, though evidently the editor’s task is not without difficulty. 
The survey of 1925 appears three years late and in two volumes. If fu- 
ture surveys expand in size and recede in time, they will be less useful, 
though it will certainly take Herculean efforts by the editors to stem 


these tendencies. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Present-Day Russia. By Ivy LEE. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. viii+206. $2.50. 

In this volume Mr. Ivy Lee joins the ranks of the many foreigners 
who spend a few weeks in the Soviet Union and emerge naively to tell 
the world all about Russia. In his Introduction the author confesses to 
having limited his observations to ten days in Moscow in 1927 and mod- 
estly admits that his purpose is merely to record his casual impressions. 
Marriage, women and children, public and social economy, the govern- 
ment, the Communist party, the trade unions, and a variety of other 
topics are briefly dealt with in fairly objective and unprejudiced fashion 
but with the inevitable inaccuracies and misinterpretations inherent in 
all superficial works of this kind. As a travel narrative the book is with- 
out literary merit. As a contribution to current knowledge about Russia, 
it is of little value to the social scientist and in many respects misleading 
to the layman. 

Mr. Lee is “adviser on public relations” of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York. In his opinion, diplomatic recognition would be 
“neither politically possible nor practically wise” at the present time. 
Bolshevism is a “disease” the spread of which must be prevented and 
the cure of which must be sought. “Irrepressible elements in human 
nature” are leading to a restoration of capitalism in Russia. The process 
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can perhaps be hastened by increased commercial contacts with the out- 
side world. But Mr. Lee does not attempt to solve the problem, leaving 
the reader with the statement that “Russia is the supreme challenge to | 
the business statesmanship of the world!” Such shallow generalizations 
as fill Mr. Lee’s book give little promise that the challenge will be met ' 
intelligently. Works of this kind merely emphasize the crying need for 
a detailed and exhaustive survey of all aspects of the great experiment ; 
by scholars utilizing the best techniques of the social sciences and capa- : 
ble of evaluating and interpreting their results. : 


Freperick L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Protection of Citizens Abroad by the Armed Forces of the 
United States. By Mitton OrFutt, PH.D. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. viii+-170. $1.50. 

The writer’s choice of this subject for his thesis at Johns Hopkins 
University was possibly inspired by the American military operations in 
Nicaragua and China in 1906, the last two episodes considered. He con- 
cludes that the hundred instances in one hundred and fifteen years in 
which the United States has used force abroad to protect its citizens 
“has involved nothing for which the American people need be ashamed, 
and has given our traders and travelers ‘security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their lawful occasions.’ ”’ 

The body of the book gives a brief account of seventy-six American | 
military expeditions in foreign territory, which indicate that such epi- 
sodes are becoming more frequent and more beforehand. In the early 
days forces seldom landed until American citizens had been damaged; 
now they often act in ample time to prevent injury. Such operations have 
been most common in the Caribbean and in Mexico, though they have 
occurred in South America, the Pacific, the Far East, the Indian Ocean, 
and even the Mediterranean. 

In the initial chapter the writer justifies interposition to protect citi- 
zens (which he distinguished from political intervention) by quotations 
from textbooks, diplomatic correspondence, and naval regulations. He 
also justifies, in constitutional law, the President’s assumption of author- 
ity in such instances without Congressional authorization, and explains 
that naval officers actually have acted on their own discretion but with 
such sound judgment that only once has the government at Washington 
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refused its subsequent approval (p. 8). While the writer does not ex- 
amine some of the finer points of international and constitutional law 
treated in J. R. Clark’s memorandum for the state department on the 
right to protect citizens in foreign countries by landing forces (1912), he 
has produced a useful résumé of a type of American official activity which 
is gaining in public interest. 


Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Deux Essais sur le Progrés. By E. Dupreet. I, “La Valeur du 
Progrés.” II, “Population et Progrés.” (Publications of the 
Solvay Institute.) Brussels: Maurice Lamertin, 1928. Pp. 
270. 

Professor Dupréel’s Two Essays on Progress are different, on the 
whole, from most of the books and articles on progress which are written 
in America. Progress is defined in strictly objective terms; that is, ad- 
4 vance in the adaptation of means to ends, both in material technique and 
in social organization. He refuses to commit himself on the question of 
the absolute value of progress. The first essay, “The Value of Progress,” 
is, therefore, poorly named; it is in fact an effort to trace some of the 
major consequences of the progress of civilization—more particularly, 
consequences of the development of technology. The general conclusion 
reached is that one cannot affirm that progress, in the sense of an in- 
crease in human well-being, is necessary, universal, or absolute. 

Many students of “population theory” will be disappointed in the 
essay “Population and Progress,” for it does not deal with the prospect 
of an eventual overtaking of the maximum supporting capacity of the 
earth by the total population. In this case, the author analyzes the con- 
sequences of increase in population. His conclusion is that such increase 
is the underlying motive force of progress. By way of epilogue to the 
second essay, there is a suggestive discussion of the respective effects of 
size and density, on the one hand, and growth, on the other, upon the life 
and social organization of cities. 

The principal interest and value of this book does not inhere in the 
author’s conclusions, but in his analyses and in the side lights which his 
treatment throws upon European social organization. The reasoning is 
easy to follow, and I found it stimulating to say the least. 

Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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SAMUEL VON PUFENDORF, with Introduction by Dr. WAL- 
THER SCHUCKING. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. Pp. 167, 152. $4.00. 

Pufendorf was a citizen of the world typical of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when common use of Latin obliterated national boundaries in schol- 
arship. He was born in Saxony but taught at different times in several of 
the German states and Sweden. His interests extended into fields which 
would now be designated as theology, ethics, jurisprudence, political 
science, and international law, all of which are touched in the present 
book, which, though published as a classic of international law, devotes 
only two out of thirty-five chapters to that subject. The author’s larger 
work, De Jure Naturae et Gentium, written a year earlier, is more largely 
devoted to international law but has long been known in English trans- 
lation. It is mainly from the latter that Pufendorf has come to be known 
as the founder of the Natural Law School of International Law. The 
debt which Pufendorf owed to Hobbes in this connection is, however, rec- 
ognized by Dr. Walther Schiicking, who writes the Introduction. 

Pufendorf’s method is abstract and deductive far from the modern 
tendencies of ethical and social science, but the distinguished writer of 
the Introduction finds it significant in that it posits the sociability of 
man as the fundamental axiom from which all else is deduced, though 
the logic of some of these deductions may be questioned. Pufendorf as- 
serts as a postulate: “Thou art not alone in this world” for states as 
well as individuals. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Notes on Malthus’ “Principles of Political Economy.” By Davin 
Ricarpo. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by JAcoB 
H. HoLLaANpDeER and T. E. Grecory. (Semi-centennial Publi- 
cations of the Johns Hopkins University.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. cvi+-246. $5.00. 

Soon after the publication of Malthus’s Principles of Political Econ- 
omy in 1820, Ricardo prepared a set of notes on passages in that work 
with which he found himself in disagreement. He originally intended to 
publish these as an Appendix to the third edition of his own principles, 
but was dissuaded by friends. These notes seem to have been for a time 
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in the possession of M’Culloch (whose name, by the way, the editors of 
the present volume persist in spelling “McCulloch”) and thereafter to 
have been lost. In 1919 Mr. Frank Ricardo “was going through some 
furniture stored in a lumber room .. . . and came upon this MS. 
wrapped in brown paper and casually put away in a box together with 
some old ornaments.” They now appear a century after they were pre- 
pared. 

The close student of early English classical political economy will 
doubtless welcome this publication; it will perhaps be of great importance 
to a limited number of Ricardian specialists. It may be of value to a few 
students of the evolution of methodology. Other social scientists will 
probably give it scant attention. The sociologist who takes it up, in the 
expectation that it may contain significant matter on population, for 
instance, will be quickly disappointed. It is a book for the antiquarian 
in economic theory. 

Needless to say the editing leaves nothing to be desired, and even 
the genera! student of the history of economic theorizing can read Pro- 
fessor Hollander’s long and admirably done Introduction with some 


profit. A. B. WoLFEe 


Ouro StTaTE UNIVERSITY 


Vilfredo Pareto: Sa Vie et son Zuvre. By G.H. Bousquet. Paris: 
Payot, 1928. Pp. 230. 20 fr. 

Pareto’s Traité de Sociologie Générale is probably less widely known 
among American sociologists than any other European work of equal 
importance. As the author of the present work observes, the “conspir- 
acy of silence” which sometimes seems to surround the work of Pareto is 
in part due to the intrinsic defects of his writings; his books are seriously 
lacking in orderly plan, while at the same time the Traité is an extraor- 
dinarily voluminous work. Nevertheless, Pareto has made important con- 
tributions to sociological thought, and the concise, lucid Introduction to 
his works which Bousquet has written should be very serviceable. No 
summary of the sociological theories of Pareto which is so brief as this 
could possibly serve as a substitute for the reading of the Traité, but it 
is useful as a guide to the study of a book which would otherwise be very 
difficult to follow. 

Bousquet has brought out very well the relationship of certain of 
Pareto’s sociological theories—those relating to the dérivations and the 
résidus—to his general theory of scientific method, and this relationship 


is fundamental to all that he has written. As our author rightly com- 
ments, Pareto was not only an economist and a sociologist, he was also 
a philosopher, and as a philosopher he concerned himself primarily with 
the definition of the nature and method of science, particularly as ap- 
plied to the study of social phenomena. It is probably in this respect that 
his work will have the greatest and most lasting influence. The present 
brief redaction of Pareto’s principle writings should do much to expedite 


the realization of that influence. Fiovp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Child Care and Training: A Reading Course for Parents. Pre- 
pared by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota. Pp. vi+- 
180. 


Publications coming from the Institute of Child Welfare at Minne- 
sota command more than passing attention from persons interested in 
the pre-school field. They are apt to be not only based on tested fact but 
also markedly characterized by common sense. This volume presents in 
book form the sixteen correspondence lessons in Child Care and Training 
offered by the Institute in co-operation with the university’s General 
Extension Division; it is, therefore, wholly in the realm of applied sci- 
ence. Nevertheless, such work from the research laboratories reflects 
what is going on there. Stimulating conclusions and challenging hypothe- 
ses reveal themselves by implication. For example, these lessons, other- 
wise beautifully pragmatic, are still, in theory, based on the assumption 
of “play, imagination, curiosity, love of doing and competing” as the 
child’s “instinctive drives” (p. 156). Close observation is leading many 
students today to explain these undeniable phenomena more and more 
in terms of experience and social habit formation. 

A definite advance upon the standpoint of Dr. Arnold Gesell, of the 
Yale Psychological Clinic, appears in the statement “The child who is 
allowed to do for himself shows greater progress than one whose impulses 
along this line are not taken advantage of (p. 45).” If this be true, it 
will have to be taken into account by those who venture to grade intelli- 
gence definitely on the basis of performance tests given to infants and 
young children. A research problem of distinct clarity and importance 


lies just here. RutH R. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 
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Supervision of the Conduct of Elections and Returns. By Epwarp 
Bates Locan. With Special Reference to Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: Privately printed, 1927. Pp. 156. 

Mr. Logan has given here a thorough analysis of the history and op- 
eration of the provisions of the Pennsylvania election laws which refer to 
the selection of election authorities and the casting and counting of the 
ballots. He shows clearly that the separation of the registration and elec- 
tion authorities and the election of the latter by popular vote are unsound 
practices. The requirement of bi-partisanship is also useless as a guar- 
antee of honest elections as it is not observed in a great number of pre- 
cinct election boards found in the city of Philadelphia. Mr. Logan’s 
study of election laws in states other than Pennsylvania is not exhaustive 
and he does not go very deeply into the subject of the operation of these 
laws. He does not even cover completely all the secondary material on 
this subject. 

In his concluding chapter, he makes the following recommendations 
for the reform of our election laws: the appointment of precinct election 
officials without regard to their residence or partisanship, the adoption of 
voting machines, more adequate compensation for precinct election offi- 
cials, the strengthening of central control over the conduct of elections, 
the adoption of the requirement that voters desiring assistance should 
state their need for assistance at the time of registration, and the adoption 
of central count. Mr. Logan could have strengthened his case by a more 
careful study of the states which have the election practices which he 


recommends. 
Haroip L. GOSNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. By DENIS Gwynn. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. xvi+432. 

Those interested in the constitutional experimentation and in the 
economic development of the Irish Free State will find much of interest 
in this sympathetic review of its activities during the first five years of 
its existence. While resentment at the British official policy terminated 
by the Treaty crops out through the book, one is impressed by the good 
temper and objective attitude preserved in the narrative of recent con- 
troversies. Due attention is given to the functioning of institutional in- 
novations, much light being thrown upon the operation of the minis- 
terial system, procedure in the Dail and Seanad, the personnel of both 
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and highly favorable—review of the operation of proportional represen- 
tation is included. The administration of government departments, edu- 
cation, and local government, the development of industry and commerce 
are treated in the later chapters. One regrets the absence of a full dis- 
cussion of Irish parties, but Mr. Gwynn excuses himself in the Preface 
by pointing out that “it is too soon even now to estimate in what way 
political parties will group themselves in the Free State.” The volume is 
a welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 


Carro_t H. Wooppy 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mental Health of the Child. By Douctas Armour THom, M.D. 
(Harvard Health Talks.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 46. $1.00. 

This slim volume might be termed a popularization of social-psy- 
chiatry. To Dr. Thom the child in all his group relationships is the cen- 
tral fact to be kept in mind; mental health being a state of social 
adjustment making possible the adequate functioning of the whole per- 
sonality. The child is seen, moreover, as a person with a mental life of his 
own including joys, sorrows, hopes, plans, and disappointments. The 
author is more interested in basic motives than in conduct; his assump- 
tions along this line show an odd mingling of theory from Adler, Jung, 
Thomas, and other sources. He accepts, as a common-sense working 
hypothesis, perhaps, a deep-seated “striving for power.” Environment, to 
the author, is of great importance since it must provide outlets for the 
child’s emotional life. People, parents in particular, are presented as con- 
stituting the most important part of the environment. “There are par- 
ents,” we are told, “who create problem-environments of which the chil- 
dren are but symptoms (p. 27).” 

Forty-six page volumes on so tremendous a subject are likely to be 
read, and Dr. Thom has packed this one with sound suggestions, based, 
as always in his writings, on specific case studies. As to the possible in- 
security of his assumptions—who among the authorities knows anything 
with certainty about the ur-motives back of conduct? 

RuTH R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


bodies, and the balance of power between them. A brief qualitative— 
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Comparative Colonial Policy. By V.SxH1vA Ram. Calcutta: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+297. $4.00. 

In 1925, Dr. Ram, head of the Department of Political Science at 
Lucknow University, delivered the Patna University Readership lectures, 
here published in book form without revision or documentation. The 
book is dedicated “To the Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions” and deals with its subject “with special reference to American 
colonial policy.” Of the twelve chapters, one is devoted to “Economic 
Imperialism of the United States,” four to the Philippine Islands, and 
three to British policy. The work is largely historical, consisting of a 
general survey markedly lacking in critical analysis and interpretation. 
The economic explanation of modern imperialism is stressed, as is cus- 
tomary in such superficial studies, with no careful examination of the 
evidence upon which it is based. The author closes with dire warnings 
of “a tremendous racial war . . . . which will be more disastrous to the 
prosperity and civilization of the world than any other single event in 
history (p. 278).” The catastrophe can be prevented “by strengthening 
the social conscience’’ and by the application to the relations between 
advanced and backward peoples of “the same moral code that they use 
in their private life.” That there is real need for a critical, scholarly 
study of comparative colonial policy is patent to all students of the field. 
But the need cannot be met, as Mr. Ram seeks to meet it, by a mere re- 
hashing of historical facts and platitudinous generalizations. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Work of the International Labor Organization. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1928. Pp. xii+- 
197. $2.50. 

This supplements a report by the same organization made in 1922. 
It contains a brief summary of the history of international labor legis- 
lation, a description of the structure of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and a detailed treatment of its work. The progress of each labor 
convention and recommendation is traced and the whole is presented in 
tables at the end of the volume. 

There is a tendency to emphasize the difficulties of uniform world 
legislation on “an inherently domestic problem.” The zeal and compe- 
tence of the organization is generally admitted. Its work in centralizing 
information is especially commended. 
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In conclusion, the report repeats the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s recommendation of 1922 against American participation in 
the International Labor Organization on the grounds that the labor con- 
ventions would usually deal with matters reserved to the state; that the 
industrial philosophy of the United States is vitally different from that 
of the rest of the world; and that the United States has progressed fast 
enough in labor legislation anyway. There is no effort in the text to 
justify these somewhat dubious assertions. Co-operation in the research 
activities of the International Labor Organization and in the exchange 


of views is, however, recommended. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Europe: A History of Ten Years. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. vii+428. $2.50. 


Dr. Buell wrote this book with the aid of the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and much of the material was taken from the excel- 
lent fortnightly Information Service distributed by that organization. It 
is of a popular character with a number of maps and photographs of sev- 
eral contemporary statesmen. It deals first with the general problems of 
Europe raised by the war and the treaty, especially reparations and se- 
curity, after which the internal and foreign problems of each of the lead- 
ing countries of Europe are taken up seratim. There is a wealth of fact 
and a minimum of comment, though the tone is optimistic. Prospects for 
peace seem good to the author. 

While the book does not purport to present original material, it 
clearly presents the leading facts of post-war Europe logically arranged 
and accompanied with selected bibliographic references. It will make a 
useful book for persons and university classes interested in contemporary 
history and international affairs. Even the expert will find that its Index 
furnishes an easy means of checking the date and details of facts which 
may have slipped his mind. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Quincy WRIGHT 


How to Do Research in Education. By Carter V. Goon. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, 1928. Pp. 298. $2.60 postpaid. 


One who does three years of graduate work in the department of 
education of the University of Chicago has usually served an illuminat- 
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ing apprenticeship in the activities of the world of scholarship. And 
when he goes forth from the institution he is often better prepared than 
the faculty itself to describe and characterize these activities because of 
the vividness and recency of his consciousness of them. Such has been 
Dr. Good’s preparation for writing this suggestive and informative 
volume. 

Its purpose is to give systematized advice and guidance to graduate 
students, in the several kinds of scholarly activities which they will 
at one time or another be called upon to perform. He discusses the 
characteristics of research, the location of problems, the available types 
of technique that may be employed, the analysis and organization of 
data, the interpretation of results, the formulation of conclusions, the 
preparation of report and of manuscript for publication, keeping pace 
with the literature, the evaluation of other studies and of educational 
writings in general, and the training of research workers. He has drawn 
abundantly upon the literature of educational research, and his facts and 
advice are carefully documented. The graduate student will find it a 
serviceable handbook which will illumine a multitude of problems. 

FRANKLIN BosBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics of Fashion. By Paut H. Nystrom, Pu.D. New York: 


The Ronald Press Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+-521. $6.00. 

Professor Nystrom has written this book primarily with the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer and the retailer in mind, but it is quite valuable 
to the social scientist. It lacks, of course, the theoretical discussions that 
fit the particular concerns of sociology. The effort to describe the char- 
acter of fashion and to discuss its psychology, while equal in merit to the 
usual attempts, like the latter, is weak in value. But if the theoretical 
discussions make no contribution to what remains a deplorably uncul- 
tivated sociological field, the concrete material should be of great impor- 
tance. Some very interesting material is presented on the futility of col- 
lective efforts to inaugurate new fashions or to change the direction of 
current ones; on the topic of trends in fashion; on the organization of 
the Haut Couture of Paris; on the historical development of men and 
women fashions during the last century. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with charts and style plates. Merely to look at these will tell one 
a lot of interesting things about fashion. This is undeniably the best 
book in English which deals specifically with the topic of fashion. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and Behavioristic 
Study. By Catvin Scumip. University of Washington Pub- 
lications in the Social Sciences, Vol. V, No. 1. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1928. Pp. 93. $1.00. 

This study attempts three things: an interpretation of the ecology 
of suicide in Seattle; presentation of the customary statistical tables on 
suicide (with reference to age, sex, marital conditions, seasons, etc.) for 
Seattle; and a brief discussion of “causes” of suicide, so far as these 
were discernible from the coroner’s records of King County, Washing- 
ton. The third section is too brief to be more than suggestive; the sec- 
ond section confirms information from other sources but adds nothing 
new; the first section, on ecology, is of the most interest. Forty-five per 
cent of all suicides for the period covered occurred in one small area of 
the city, an area characterized by density of population, high mobility, 
commercial enterprises, lack of stable family life, a high homicide rate, 
and other evidences of social disorganization. There are suggestions of 
analysis here for anyone interested in the interrelations of social with 
personal disorganization. 

The material is handled carefully and judicially and the statistics 
are backed throughout by the author’s personal knowledge of Seattle 
and are accompanied by sociological interpretations. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 

Rocxrorp, ILLINOIS 


Das Reich Gottes auf Erden. Utopie und Wirklichkeit. By Lic. 
THEOL. WILHELM Pauck, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Berlin: Walter De Gruyter Co., 1928. 

The present monograph is an excellent illustration of a new method 
which the reviewer would recommend to American sociologists and his- 
torians of religion. It traces the change in meaning of theological cate- 
gories in the process of secularization: it begins with the salus concept 
of early Protestant theology and ends with the general welfare concept 
of the modern state in England. It shows in particular the relationship 
between the two in the attitude of the Anglican clergy toward Tudor 
Absolutism and the rise of British sea power. In a general way, it shows 
the connection between the morale, if not the morals, of a nation in 
quest of a place in the sun—and the effective faith of its clergy. 

The most instructive part of the book is where Mr. Pauck presents 
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the documentary evidence of the Anglican clergy for their conviction 
that in the England of Elizabeth, the Kingdom was near at hand. It is 
where he shows the connection between the “chosen people” notion and 
the belief in a “manifest destiny” and a world mission of the British 
empire. It is good to see how the spirit of God came to hover once more 
over the waters, how the locus of his Kingdom came to be the Seven 
Seas and its emblem the Union Jack. 


H. MAuRER 


Lewis INSTITUTE 


Home Life in History. Social Life and Manners in Britain, 200 
B.C. to A.D. 1926. By JoHN CrLoac and C. THompson WALK- 
‘ER. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. Pp. 302. $4.00. 
This volume is an interesting account of home life in England from 
200 B.c. to this day. Home life is the center of the story, but incidental- 
ly, the economic, religious, political, and social changes are mirrored. 
The primitive life prior to the coming of the Romans and the changes 
effected by their invasion are made vivid. The writers give glimpses of 
Saxon England, the revolutionizing influence of the Normans, and the 
rise of Feudal England. By using the Nidde family as a typical upper- 
class family, the manifestations of social change in home life are made 
concrete. The fortunes of this family are traced through the decline of 
feudalism, the rise of commerce and industry, and the emergence of the 
modern specialized and elaborate social order. 

In the main, the volume is confined to a description of life among 
the upper classes, with incidental, yet revealing portrayals of the home 
life and social milieu of the masses. 

The volume is aptly illustrated by A. B. Read. 


W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Doctrine of Necessity in International Law. By BURLEIGH 
CusHING Ropicx. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. Pp. ix+195. $4.00. 

This is a well-organized, carefully documented, clearly written anal- 
ysis of the subject named in the title. After a brief historical summary 
it takes up the doctrine of necessity as it has been built up in actual 
cases and controversies between nations in several special fields, such as, 
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on the high seas and military and naval operations. The discussion is 
confined to a determination of the degree to which the plea of necessity 
should be admitted as a legal excuse for deviations from the normal rule 
of law. No attempt is made to deal with the doctrine from a philosophi- 
cal or political or ethical point of view. It is rather a guide to an under- 
standing of the rule and its proper application in practice. 
WaLter B. BopENHAFER 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The New Morality. By DURANTE DRAKE. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xii+359. $2.50. 

This recent addition to the series in philosophy for the layman in- 
cludes the discussion of a handful of very live social and moral problems 
such as lawlessness, bootlegging, divorce, irresponsible parenthood, cor- 
rupt politics, selfish business, poisoned journalism, race prejudice, and 
war. By the new morality the author means simply in his own words 
“the morality which basing itself solidly upon the observation of results 
of conduct consciously aims to secure the maximum of attainable happi- 
ness for mankind.” The discussion is liberal, full of concrete cases, and 
clearly written. It does not smack of the schoolroom but could be used 
with great advantage as a text in social ethics. It abounds in the use of 
terms like “ought,” “should,” and “must,” but that, presumably, is the 
official vocabulary for a teacher of ethics. The author handles most of 
his problems realistically, and nowhere is he more sensible than in his 
discussion of the family (except in calling Judge Lindsey “that profound 


observer’). 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Individuality and Education. By JosEPpH A. LEIGHTON. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xi-+-204. $2.00. 

During the past few years, those responsible for public education 
have been growing increasingly conscious of individual differences among 
children and youths in general capacity, specific aptitudes, and social 
situations. They have created numerous devises for measuring individ- 
ual differences, and have developed various plans of individualizing the 
training. They have produced a voluminous literature dealing with the 
known phases of education for individuality. 
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This volume by Dr. Leighton refers to none of these things. It pre- 
sents no evidence that he is even aware of what is going on. His bib- 
liography reveals almost complete obliviousness to the movement. The 
title appears to have been an afterthought as he gathered up a number 
of miscellaneous lectures and articles for publication. These refer vague- 
ly to numerous aspects of education without much sequence. 


FRANKLIN BossBitt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Extra-Classroom Activities in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
By RiverRDA HARDING JoRDAN. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. x+302. $2.50. 

The volume presents a brief but judicious treatment of the major 
activities outside the classroom by a man who has had long and varied 
practical experience with them. 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Family Life To-Day. By Marcaret E. Ricu. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1928. Pp. ix-++-244. $2.50. 

Those who participated in the Buffalo conference which celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of family social work in America in October, 
1927, will be glad to have this permanent record of the papers which 
formed the core of that conference. Some of the papers—for example, 
those of Jennings on The Biological Basis of the Family, Mary Rich- 
mond’s on The Concern of the Community with Marriage and Frederick 
Eliot’s The Family and Its Neighborhood—have the earmarks of genu- 
ine scientific contributions. For the most part, the discussions, while 
interesting, were largely retrospective and can hardly be said to have 
broken any new ground either for social work itself or for research study 
of the family. 


ArTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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County Government and Administration in North Carolina. By 
PauL Wooprorp WAGER, PH.D. Chapel Hill: University of 
York Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. xii-+-447. $5.00. 

This volume presents a summary of three years’ work of the North 
Carolina Institute of Research in the Social Sciences in the field of 
county government, with reference to important legislation of 1927 au- 
thorizing counties to adopt the county manager form of government and 
requiring each county to operate on a budget system, to settle its ac- 
counts annually, and to appoint a full-time accountant. The book does 
not make contributions of general application but is an important survey 
of the institutions of rural local government in a single state. 

L. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cycles of Taste. By FRANK P. CHAMBERS. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. vi+-139. $2.00. 

The modern sense of beauty is an “evanescent myth,” and two 
hundred ninety-four literary references to what the ancients said suggest 
this disturbing conclusion. 

There are three chapters on a history of Greek aesthetics, two on 
the Roman, and some references to the Christian. Art develops its clas- 
sics when it is the instrument of some tradition, or as Mr. Chambers has 
it, when it is hampered by “moral resistance.” When Art becomes free, 
attains some individuality, it is soon disillusioned. And here we are 
left—at the bottom of the cycle—even “absolute beauty” is a myth. 


W. R. P. IRELAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechts. By EucEN Exnrticu. Munich 
and Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1929. Geh. M. 13; Geb. M. 


16. 


This edition of Professor Ehrlich’s Fundamentals of the Sociology of Law 
is an unmodified reprint of the original 1913 edition. The work has become 
known to students as the expression of an important point of view in the theory 
of law and jurisprudence. The meaning of the book might be compressed into 
a single sentence of the author: “The center of gravity of the evolution of law, 
in our times as in all times, lies neither in legislation, nor in jurisprudence, nor 
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in the decisions of courts, but in society itself.” This thesis he develops in ex- 
tensive discussions of the history of law and of the theory of law, also by the 
elaboration of certain fundamental sociological considerations. This book is 
still worth while to students of social control. 


Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth Century. By EMILE FaGuet. 
Translated from the French by Dorotuy Datton. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. (no date). Pp. 317. $4.50. 


Some thirty years ago M. Faguet published three volumes on French social 
thought in the nineteenth century. The third of the series, dealing with the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century, is here translated into English for the first 
time. Of the six philosophers analyzed, three—-Tocqueville, Taine, and Renan 
—may, it appears, be included in a history of the beginnings of sociological 
speculation. In different ways each of these men was groping toward a “science 
of history,” out of which developed the modern science of society. 


The American Party Battle. By CHartes A. Bearp. The World Today 
Bookshelf. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-150. 


A brief but extremely readable volume, in which Dr. Beard expounds the 
evolution of American parties in terms of the economic conflicts of classes. In- 
tended for the general reader, it may be commended as a highly successful at- 
tempt at popularization by an acknowledged master. Those familiar with the 
Beardian interpretation will be most interested in a passage in which Dr. Beard 
apparently yields much of the ground he has previously claimed. “Whatever 
the truth . . . . as far as economic substance is concerned, in fact leaders of 
both historic parties have believed [italics mine] that their operations involved 
a contest over the distribution of goods. .... In politics it is beliefs that 
count.” Surely this is a psychological, not an economic, interpretation! 


Between War and Peace. A Handbook for Peace Workers. By FLor- 
ENCE BREWER BoreckeL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 


vii+591. $2.50. 

An excellent compilation of materials designed to provide ammunition for 
peace workers. It relates the problem of peace to various interest groups; pre- 
sents a picture of the present state of nationalism and internationalism, espe- 
cially as they concern the United States; and closes with concrete suggestions 
to individuals and groups interested in the abolition of war. In spite of its 
avowed bias it is a temperate, reasoned presentation of the arguments for peace 
and of the methods which can be used to bring it about. 


A Way of Order for Bituminous Coal. By WaLtToN H. HAMILTON and 
HELEN R. Wricut. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 365. 


$2.50. 

The authors discuss the coal industry in reference to national economy, its 
effect upon the wageworkers, its disorganizations (resulting from the lag of 
control in unregulated, competitive development), and its failure in reasonable 
performance. The inference to be drawn from the contradictory recommenda- 
tions with which the study closes is that not even the tools for analysis of the 
industry’s problems are as yet at hand. 
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The Road to Plenty. By Witi1aM TruFANT Foster and WappILt 
Catcutncs. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 


Pp. 231. $2.00. 

This book is composed of an imaginary dialogue carried on between a 
self-made, pink-shirted employer; a director of public poor relief; a professor 
of economics; a clergyman; and a congressman. After two hundred pages the 
road to plenty is semiphored: “stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar,” 
not by “controlling the gross volume of money in circulation,” but by regulat- 
ing the “amount spent for consumable goods.” 


Sidelights on Our Social and Economic History. By S. E. ForeMan. 
New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 516. $2.25. 


This book is a collection of supplementary readings on our European back- 
grounds, on agriculture and the westward movement, on the activities of mer- 
chants and bankers and manufacturers, on the growth of our vast network of 
highways and canals, on the lives of toilers, and on various phases of our 
everyday life. In each section the author reveals the roots of our modern in- 
stitutions in the experiences of the past, and sketches the trend of development 
to our own day. 


Prohibition: Legal and Illegal. By Howarp Lez McBain. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. ix-+-171. $2.00. 


This book “attempts to explain some of the difficulties and to explore the 
possibilities of legally altering our prohibition policy within the stern com- 
mandment of the eighteenth amendment.” The author shows the legal absurdi- 
ties of many of the proposed alterations, and the whelter of obstacles which 
confront other schemes of legal release. He suggests as the most feasible 
scheme that Congress “adopt the prohibition laws of the several states as the 
prohibition law of the nation,”’ but adds that unless the Supreme Court accepts 
the statutory definitions adopted by Congress, “all talk of modifying the Vol- 
stead Act is idle prattle.” 


Law or War. By Lucia Ames Meap. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., 1928. Pp. ix+276. $1.75. 

No popular book seeking to indict war in modern times should be more 
successful than this volume. The author’s conviction that war is an unmiti- 
gated evil is sincere and evident; her belief in the efficacy of the League of 
Nations in the settlement of international disputes is likewise earnest and 
frank. The discussion is supplied very amply with facts and evidence in sup- 
port of the contentions. The fact that it is expository as well as exhortatory 
gives the book a peculiar charm. It should prove a successful propagandizing 
instrument to the formation of attitudes of international peace. 


Labor Protection in Soviet Russia. By Grorce M. Price, M.D. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. 128. $1.25. 


__ The absence of labor legislation in pre-revolutionary Russia is contrasted 
with the systematic efforts at control under Soviet rule. Laws passed under the 
early Soviet Régime (1917-22) are affirmed to have been of little benefit to 
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workers. The present Labor Code (enacted in 1922) applies to all forms of 
hired labor in all trades and vocations. In general, its terms favor laborers 
with regard to discharge, and reduction of working hours. The law regulates 
minimum wages, safety, sanitation, overtime, and promotes the study of in- 


dustrial hygiene. 


Historical Readings in Nineteenth Century Thought. Edited with Intro- 
ductions by WALTER PHELPs HALt and Ermer A. BELLER. New 
York and London: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-306. $1.75. 


A collection of six substantial documents illustrating the intellectual his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. Among the six are the “Communist Manifesto” 
and the “Encyclical Rerum Novarum,” issued by Pope Leo XIII. Each docu- 
ment is prefaced by an excellent brief biographical sketch of the author. This 
book should prove useful not only as a volume of readings for college courses 
= _ as an addition to the library of any general student of modern social 
thought. 


State Control of Secondary Education. By OLIvER LEONARD TROXEL. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1928. Pp. xviii+-232. $2.50. 
This is a statistical study of the ways in which the legislatures, state 

boards, and state departments, of the forty-eight states, control the public high 

schools. His fifty tables present facts of value to the student of state control 
of public education. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


GALEN M. FISHER 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 


Let us accept as the field of the sociology of religion the reli- 
gious aspects of group life and the phenomena of religious institu- 
tions. This definition would rule out individual religious psycholo- 
gy but it would include studies in “character education” by virtue 
of the moral educational activities of religious groups and insti- 
tutions. 

Reports have been received concerning fifty-four current proj- 
ects which their sponsors think are worthy of the term “research.” 
Fortunately, perhaps, we do not know enough about many of these 
projects to question the claim. The day of publication, if it arrives, 
will decide it. But even if there be a few goats in the sheepfold, it 
is encouraging to find so much tangible evidence of a desire to ap- 
ply scientific method to religious life. Attention should also be di- 
rected to the considerable number of additional studies in this field 
which are included in the comprehensive list of “Projects in Reli- 
gious Education,” compiled by the Religious Education Associa- 
tion and published in Religious Education for April, 1928. 

The fifty-four projects fall roughly into six groups, namely: 
(1) analyses of institutional activities; (2) studies of personnel, 
that is, of employed leaders and constituents; (3) studies of 
changes effected by program; (4) the ethical import of social con- 
ditions that concern religious agencies; (5) social psychological 
studies; (6) studies of documents. Certain of these projects in 
groups I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 will now be commented on. 

1. The institutional analyses are the most numerous, as one 
might expect, because the requisite techniques are the best devel- 
oped. But under this head are embraced such contrasted projects 
as a study of the larger church parish and an analysis of the Fed- 
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eral Religious Census. Next to the school, more studies have prob- 
ably been made of the church than of any other institution in 
America. But the technique of studying the church, although high- 
ly developed by the intensive work of the last decade, is necessarily 
changing as it appropriates the improvements made in kindred lines 
of social inquiry. The series of able surveys of the urban church 
made by Dr. H. Paul Douglass has been capped this year by a so- 
cial and religious survey of Tarrytown, New York, which analyzes 
the community institutions in a suburban town and treats the 
churches in relation to all the social forces of the community. In 
thoroughness of analysis of the population and of church functions, 
it surpasses any similar study. Unfortunately, it is as yet available 
only in typescript. 

Social researches have sometimes suffered merited neglect be- 
cause they were apropos of nothing in particular, they attacked no 
pressing problem. This is, however, not true of most of the studies 
we are discussing, and it is emphatically not true of Dr. C. Luther 
Fry’s study of home mission aid. Issued on the eve of the National 
Comity Conference of all the bodies co-operating in the Home Mis- 
sions Council, it furnished the indisputable factual basis for some 
of the progressive plans there adopted. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, Charles H. Fahs, of the Missionary Research Library, has 
nearly completed a study of Protestant benevolent giving since 
1903 which will for the first time make possible revealing compari- 
sons among denominations and among such items as congrega- 
tional expenses, building, foreign missions, and extra-ecclesiastical 
objects like the Near East Relief. 

The unusual discussion centering of late about the possibility 
of closer co-operation and unity among the churches gives timeli- 
ness to the thorough study of twenty city and state federations of 
churches which has been undertaken by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, with Dr. Douglass as director, assisted by 
Messrs. Hallenbeck and Silcox. 

During the year, the Census Bureau has brought to completion 
the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies which constitutes the most 
elaborate body of facts ever assembled about institutional religion 
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in the United States. Since the data secured are comparable with 
the facts obtained in the earlier censuses of 1906 and 1916, the 
materials just assembled can be used not only to show the status of 
organized religion today but also to compare the situation now with 
conditions of ten and twenty years ago. The Institute of Social 
and Religious Research has begun to analyze and digest these data 
in order to answer such questions as these: Are children attending 
Sunday schools today to the same extent as in the past? Have 
contributions to benevolence kept pace with changes in the cost of 
living? Does the church in a city decline in relative importance as 
the city grows in population? 

2. A number of “studies of employed personnel” are in prog- 
ress. At Yale University, M. E. Sadler is making an elaborate in- 
quiry into comparative personnel trends among law, medical, and 
ministerial students since 1904, based chiefly on data from Yale, 
but supplemented by data from eighteen other New England col- 
leges. Various aspects of secretarial abilities, functions, and inter- 
ests are being studied at the Y.M.C.A. colleges in Springfield, 
Nashville, and particularly Chicago. 

The Controlling Personnel in Protestant Churches is the arrest- 
ing title of an inquiry being made by Professor Jerome Davis, of 
Yale Divinity School, He has gathered information as to the age, 
sex, class, occupation, etc., of the boards of trustees of one thou- 
sand Protestant churches. 

The church as an employer of labor is an overdue study that is 
being made by the research department of the Federal Council. 

The Conference of Theological Seminaries (Protestant) in the 
United States and Canada is in the midst of a preliminary inquiry 
into theological education which may form the basis for a pro- 
longed study in which some thirty seminaries have already signified 
a desire to take an active part. 

3. It is an encouraging sign that several persistent attempts 
are being made to devise more exact ways of measuring the out- 
comes or productivity of institutions that aim to change members’ 
attitudes and conduct. In this direction the most aggressive inquir- 
ers are in the staff of the Y.M.C.A. College at Chicago and of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. Behavior changes in adolescent 
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members of the Y.M.C.A., a three-year study, and a survey of lit- 
erary sources to appraise the productivity claims of the Y.M.C.A., 
a two-year study, are being directed by Professor H. S. Dimock. 
Professor Goodwin Watson, research secretary, and Mr. Abel J. 
Gregg, of the boys’ department in the National Council, are evolv- 
ing tests of character changes in adolescent boys. Some of these 
techniques were applied in appraising the boys’ work in connection 
with the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Survey which Professor A. L. Swift, 
Jr., directed. 

Professor Harold S. Tuttle, of the University of Oregon, is in 
the midst of a two-year controlled experiment to discover the differ- 
ing effects on children of four religious educational programs, 
which stress, respectively, worship, ethical indoctrination, Biblical 
knowledge, and co-operative activity. The most refined tests for 
measuring outcomes in terms of habit trends have been devised by 
Hartshorne and May in the five-year Character Education Inquiry 
now nearing completion. It is already evident that no accurate ap- 
praisal of the outcomes of character-forming programs can hope to 
be made until all of these tests and others shall have been carried 
much farther and fused ultimately into a dependable gauge that 
might be called a personometer. At the research conference con- 
ducted in September by the Religious Education Association it was 
good to hear Professor Stuart A. Courtis, of Michigan, genially de- 
clare that he expected to try whether or not a different treatment of 
Hartshorne and May’s data would modify their conclusions. 

Tests such as those we have just discussed are almost exclu- 
sively psychological. It is therefore natural and desirable that the 
sociologists should challenge their adequacy and maintain that the 
productivity of social processes must be measured in social as well 
as in individual terms. This is the meaning of Appadurai Aaron’s 
study, under Professor Holt’s direction, of the effect on a body of 
Mennonites of migration from a rural to an urban environment; 
and of the various studies of the adjustment of the church to its 
changing environment made by the Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, of which The Church in the Changing City is a 
good example. Of the same sort are the Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Y.M.C.A. surveys and Professor S. C. Kincheloe’s church studies 
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in Chicago. In all of these studies the outcomes of programs are 
appraised in such terms as persistence of membership, extent of 
participation, and adaptation of program. 

The Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Survey is an excellent example of a 
very complex and extensive study which has utilized a large va- 
riety of techniques, ranging from the analysis of habit changes to 
the prediction of population trends. While this survey is not pub- 
lished, a few multigraphed copies are accessible. 

Another attempt to gauge the productivity of a religious insti- 
tution in social terms is Professor R. Clyde White’s Denomination- 
alism in Certain Rural Communities in Texas, recently published. 
It is based chiefly on case studies of churches in thirteen rural com- 
munities and maintains the thesis that 
the basis of denominationalism is doctrinal, but that in this denominationalism, 
organizational, ritualistic and habitistic factors are more important than theo- 
logical factors; that denominationalism, per se, is uncorrelated with success in 
church activities in the communities considered; that denominational divisions 
contribute to a reduction of the effectiveness of church activities only when the 
population and the financial resources of the community are so small that the 
churches must use part-time, non-resident ministers; and that participation in 
general community activities is more characteristic of the minister in a com- 
munity with unified church work than of the minister in a community with di- 
vided church work. 

4. The leaders in conducting studies of “the ethical import of 
social conditions that concern religious agencies” are the Research 
Department of the Federal Council of Churches and the Research 
Committee of the Chicago Congregational Missionary Society, in 
conjunction with the Chicago Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In several of its industrial studies the Federal 
Council has collaborated with the corresponding Jewish and Ro- 
man Catholic research agencies. For generations the churches con- 
fined their attacks on the evils arising from machine industry to 
pulpit denunciations or poor relief or legislative remedies. Gen- 
eral Booth’s In Darkest England and the Way Out was a noble ex- 
pression of the older technique. Novels like The Iron Woman, by 
Amelia Barr, exposed the unholy complicity by inaction of the 
church with industrial exploitation. But it is only a decade since 
religious agencies as such have set themselves to apply sociological 
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techniques to the dispassionate handling of highly inflammable in- 
dustrial situations. In this effort Rev. F. E. Johnson and Dr. A. E. 
Holt and their associates have led the way. The reports on the 
Western Maryland Railway Strike and the Coal Strike in Western 
Pennsylvania were admirable examples of this sort of study. A vital 
element in their technique is the submission of the manuscript to 
the various parties for checking on matters of fact. 

Another significant investigation of an economic conflict-situa- 
tion is the analysis of the causes of conflict between the dairymen 
supplying milk for Chicago, and the milk distributors, the con- 
sumers, and the municipality. It has been done jointly by the De- 
partment of Research of the Federal Council and the Committee 
on the Church and Industry of the Chicago Church Federation. 

The sociological and the religious world alike are heavily in- 
debted to The Inquiry for its brilliant work in perfecting and popu- 
larizing the techniques for resolving conflict situations. Its earlier 
publications, Who Is My Neighbor? and Why the Church?, have 
been followed this year by Are There Too Many Churches in Our 
Town?, and there are in press case studies of community conflict 
and race attitudes in children. All these texts and the books on 
“creative discussion” by Professors A. D. Sheffield and H. S. EI- 
liott are trail blazers. 

5. Three studies in the realm of social psychology merit men- 
tion. The Psychology of Religious Organization, the mechanism of 
collective psychology involved in the organization of ritual, per- 
sonnel (the hierarchy), and doctrine, as shown in the Christian 
Church, is the title of a study by Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, of 
Vassar College. The second is The Natural History of the Sect, an 
attempt to plot a typical life-cycle of the sect as a social group, a 
project of Professor Lyford P. Edwards, of St. Stephen’s College. 
The third is The Development of Fundamentalism as a Social Move- 
ment, which is being done by Robert W. Frank under the guid- 
ance of Professor Ellsworth Faris, of the University of Chicago. 

Many of the current projects reported on are being conducted 
by aspirants for the master’s or doctor’s degree. The substantial 
value of such studies in the past has been disappointing. However 
valuable they may be as drill for the graduate student, they are 
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practically worthless for the specialist. One graduate student gra- 
tuitously essayed to analyze the organization of the religious life of 
an entire city of 200,000 population! 

The only hope of better average yield is for directing professors 
to give stricter oversight and to institute checks to validate data. 
There is reason to think that a few professors are exerting them- 
selves to take just such precautions. 

There is a noticeable unevenness in the technical quality of the 
projects under review and of others that have come to the writer’s 
attention. It shows the need for a wider diffusion of the best 
methods. 

At present there appears to be no guide book on either social 
research in general or socio-religious research in particular that is 
inductive and specific. Here is a gap to be filled by some social 
scientist who has done enough research himself to know the terrain. 
But in one portion of the field, the study of the local church, this 
year has witnessed the appearance of an excellent handbook, How 
to Study the City Church, by Dr. H. Paul Douglass. Based as it is 
on ample experience and illustrated by case material, this volume 
should make it hard for any intelligent investigator of the church 
to go astray. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the year is the firmer 
footing that is being gained by research in religious organizations, 
both national and local. It means that programs and promotion are 
to be based less on guesswork and tradition and more on ascer- 
tained needs and tested outcomes. The latest organization to add a 
research specialist to its staff is the Home Missions Council. Rev. 
Hermann N. Morse is giving half time. 

The resolute effort of the Federal Council of the Churches to 
base the discussions of its quadrennial meeting at Rochester on 
facts is shown by the Data Book issued in advance by its Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. In the same direction is the grad- 
ual introduction of courses in survey and research as a part of the 
training of ministers, association secretaries, and missionaries. 

The most striking evidence of the increasingly serious atten- 
tion being paid by religious organizations to research is the holding 
of two deliberate conferences of research workers. One was held 
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in May under the auspices of the Research Section of the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. and three Y.M.C.A. colleges, and the 
other in September under the auspices of the Religious Education 
Association with the financial assistance of the Wieboldt Foun- 


dation. 
A dozen volumes reporting studies in this field published dur- 


ing the year have been brought to our attention. Among these are 
some which as a whole have little to do with religious matters, but 
which contain sections that entitle them to notice. 


Studies in Deceit, by Hartshorne and May, Macmillan. 

Untruthfulness in Children, by W. E. Slaught, University of Iowa. 

The Study of Religion in State Universities, by H. L. Searles, University 
of Iowa. 

Undergraduates, by Edwards, Artman, and Fisher, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, chapter viii, on “Religious Provisions and Agencies.” 

Data Book for the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 

Trends in Philanthropy (in Hartford), by Willford I. King. 

Denominationalism in Certain Rural Communities in Texas, by R. Clyde 
White, Indiana University. 

Religion and Human Affairs, by Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Penn- 
sylvania (in press). 

Baptist City Planning, by Charles H. Sears. 

How to Study the City Church, H. P. Douglass, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

The Coal Strike in Western Pennsylvania, Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of Research and Education. 

Experiments in Measurement in Religious Education, by Goodwin B. 
Watson, Association Press. 

Middletown, by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Harcourt, chapter on “En- 
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